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President Proposes Meeting of Experts To Study Methods of Detecting 
Violations of an Agreement on Cessation of Nuclear Tests 


Following is an exchange of correspondence be- 
tween President Eisenhower and Nikita Khrush- 
chev, Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, together with 
a statement made on May 11 by James C. Hagerty, 
Press Secretary to the President. 


THE PRESIDENT TO PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV 


White House press release dated May 24 
May 24, 1958. 


Dear Mr. Cuairman: I have your letter of 
May 9, 1958. I note with satisfaction that you 
accept, at least partially, my proposal that tech- 
nical persons be designated to ascertain what 
would be required to supervise and control dis- 
armament agreements, all without prejudice to 
our respective positions on the timing and inter- 
dependence of various aspects of disarmament. 

Your letter of May ninth states that “the So- 
viet Government agrees to having both sides des- 
ignate experts who would immediately begin a 
study of methods for detecting possible violations 
of an agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests 
with a view to having this work completed at the 
earliest possible date, to be determined in ad- 
vance.” 

Experts from our side will be prepared to meet 
with experts from your side at Geneva, if the 
Swiss Government agrees, within three weeks of 
our learning whether these arrangements are ac- 
ceptable to you. On our side, experts would be 
chosen on the basis of special competence. I have 
in mind, for example, experts who might be con- 
tributed not only from the United States, but 
from the United Kingdom which, like the Soviet 
Union and the United States, has conducted nu- 
clear tests, and from France, which has advanced 
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plans for testing, and possibly from other coun- 
tries having experts who are advanced in knowl- 
edge of how to detect nuclear tests. We assume 
that the experts on the side of the Soviet Union 
would be similarly chosen on the basis of special 
competence, so as to assure that we get scientific, 
not political, conclusions. 

T also suggest that the experts should be asked to 
make an initial progress report within thirty days 
after convening and to aim at a final report with- 
in sixty days or as soon thereafter as possible. 

In view of the Charter responsibilities of the 
General Assembly and the Security Council of 
the United Nations in the field of disarmament, 
we would propose to keep the United Nations and 
its appropriate organs informed of the progress 
of these talks through the intermediary of the 
Secretary General. 

I will write you further shortly regarding your 
statements on the problem of surprise attack and 
the Arctic Zone of inspection which we have 
proposed. 

Sincerely, 
Dwiaat D,. E1ssENHOWER 


STATEMENT BY MR. HAGERTY, MAY 11 


White House press release dated May 11 


Premier Khrushchev’s letter of May 9th seems 
to constitute recognition of the validity of the 
position long held by the United States, the other 
Western members of the United Nations Disarm- 
ament Subcommittee, and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions that examination of the technical aspects 
of disarmament measures should begin as soon 
as possible and might serve as the basis for prog- 
ress toward agreement on disarmament. 
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It is noted that the Soviet Union’s acceptance 
of this position relates only to discussion of the 
single issue of nuclear test suspension and not 
to the more important elements of disarmament 
which the General Assembly has endorsed. 

It is to be hoped that this acceptance presages 
agreement to begin similar discussions on other 
measures of disarmament. 

Premier Khrushchev’s letter will of course re- 
ceive careful study and will be the subject of early 
consultation with our allies. 


PREMIER KHRUSHCHEV TO THE PRESIDENT 


Official translation 


DeaR Mr. PRESIDENT: I have received your message of 
April 28." Unfortunately, I have found in it no answer 
by the United States Government to our statement on the 
question of the cessation of atomic and hydrogen weapons 
tests, which was the subject of my letter of April 22.” 
However, the necessity of solving this question is now 
all the more urgent because attempts are already being 
made to disrupt the efforts toward terminating nuclear 
weapons tests universally and forever. I refer to the 
nuclear bomb tests recently carried out by the United 
States of America and the United Kingdom. 

To be frank, the fact that the Governments of the 
United States of America and the United Kingdom 
deemed it possible to engage in conducting these tests 
caused a feeling of regret on our part. Such actions are 
in no way in accord with the peace-loving statements 
recently made on more than one occasion by the Govern- 
ments of the United States of America and the United 
Kingdom. It is quite obvious that such actions, which 
represent open provocation of the will of all peoples, can 
only push the world back to the initial positions in this 
most important matter and again cause a chain reaction 
of experimental explosions of atomic and hydrogen 
bombs. We believe that it is necessary to do everything 
possible to avoid such a sequence of events. 

Under these circumstances the responsibility devolving 
upon the Governments of our two countries is especially 
great. There is no doubt that a decision of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America to cease the testing 
of nuclear weapons would be evaluated on its merits by 
all the peoples of the globe as a great contribution to the 
cause of easing international tension and eliminating the 
threat of atomic war. 

I must say frankly that it is difficult for us to under- 
stand what reasons prevent the Government of the United 
States from taking such a step. A cessation of nuclear 
weapons tests by the United States, following the action 
of the Soviet Union, would in no way prejudice the se- 
curity interests of the United States and would not place 
your country in an unfavorable position as compared to 


* BuLLETIN of May 19, 1958, p. 811. 
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other countries. If we are going to speak of this aspect 
of the problem, then a cessation of atomic and hydrogen 
weapons tests by all States possessing such weapons 
would rather place the Soviet Union and its Warsaw 
Pact allies in an unequal position with regard to the 
United States and other members of NATO, since, as you 
know, the U.S.S.R. has conducted a considerably lesser 
number of nuclear weapons explosions than the United 
States and the United Kingdom have done. Neverthe- 
less, we undertook a unilateral cessation of tests in an 
effort to initiate in practice the cessation of the nuclear 
armaments race. 

References are frequently made in the United States 
of America to the fact that, in a situation where there is 
lack of the necessary confidence in relations between 
States, an agreement on the cessation of nuclear tests 
could be violated and any of the parties could conduct 
such tests in secret. However, in this case there is no 
ground for such apprehensions. The methods of detect- 
ing tests and the pertinent equipment available to mod- 
ern science completely preclude such a possibility. It is 
precisely for this reason that control of the observance of 
an agreement on the cessation of tests would also be 
easy to carry out. You, Mr. President, are familiar with 
the specific proposal of the Soviet Government which was 
introduced a year ago, concerning the form of such con- 
trol. The problems of control of the cessation of atomic 
and hydrogen weapons tests in no way represent an ob- 
stacle to an immediate cessation of such tests. 

We believe that in the first instance it is necessary 
that the United States of America and the United King- 
dom cease testing atomic and hydrogen weapons, as has 
already been done by the Soviet Union, and that this 
basic problem be solved without delay. One cannot fail 
to see that this is the shortest way toward a solution of 
the problem of ceasing experimental explosions of nu- 
clear weapons. In my correspondence with you I have 
already expressed fears that—under present conditions, 
where, among States possessing nuclear weapons, no unity 
of opinion exists with regard to the basic question of 
the necessity of ceasing without delay the testing of 
atomic and hydrogen bombs—the transfer of this problem 
to technical experts for study might entail a delay in 
the solution of this urgent matter. One must not close 
one’s eyes to the fact that such a situation could be 
exploited by those who are interested in such a delay. 
On the contrary, if the United States and the United 
Kingdom shouid also decide to cease the testing of nu- 
clear weapons, then this very fact would create conditions 
under which each party would be interested in having all 
other States which ceased the testing of atomic and 
hydrogen weapons fulfill the obligations assumed by them. 

Your messages indicate that you attach great impor- 
tance to having experts study the technical details con- 
nected with the control of the execution of an agreement 
on the cessation of atomic and hydrogen weapons tests. 
Taking this into account, we are prepared, in spite of 
the serious doubts on our part, of which I have spoken 
above, to try even this course. The Soviet Government 
agrees to having both sides designate experts who would 
immediately begin a study of methods for detecting pos- 
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sible violations of an agreement on the cessation of nu- 
clear tests with a view to having this work completed at 
the earliest possible date, to be determined in advance. 

At the same time I once again appeal to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to support the initiative of the Soviet Union in the 
matter of ceasing atomic and hydrogen tests and thus 
make possible a final solution of this problem, which is 
ardently hoped for by the peoples of all countries. 

The international situation is now such as to make 
particularly necessary practical action by States in the 
direction of easing the existing tension. This is attested 
with sufficient clarity by such dangerous and, of course— 
for peacetime—extremely abnormal occurrences as regular 
flights by the bombers of the United States Strategic Air 
Command armed with atomic and hydrogen bombs in the 
direction of the borders of the Soviet Union and over 
the territories of other States, to which I have already 
directed your attention in my last letter. In your mes- 
sage, Mr. President, you imply that the method of pre- 
venting such dangerous actions may be the establishment 
of an international system of inspection for the Arctic 
zone, as proposed by the United States. However, it must 
be stated that this proposal by the Government of the 
U.S.A. does not in any way eliminate the threat to the 
cause of international peace, a threat created by the 
present action of the American Air Force. 

As a matter of fact, the air route over the northern 
polar regions is the shortest distance between the U.S.S.R. 
and the U.S.A., and is therefore an important strategic 
area which has special significance in connection with the 
availability of rocket weapons. It is for this very reason 
that the Soviet Union, in an effort to prevent this area 
from becoming a hotbed of military conflict between our 
countries, considers it essential that no action be under- 
taken within its confines which might lead to tragic con- 
sequences. It is for this very reason that we consider 
that the dangerous flights of American military aircraft 
carrying atomic and hydrogen bombs in the Arctic zone 
must cease. This would require only one thing: an 
appropriate order by the Government of the U.S.A. 

Unfortunately, the proposal of the Government of the 
U.S.A. regarding the establishment of a system of in- 
spection in the Arctic does not solve this question at all. 
After all, in advancing this proposal the Government of 
the U.S.A. did not even promise that in the event of its 
acceptance flights of American atomic bombers in the 
direction of the borders of the Soviet Union would be 
suspended. Secretary of State Dulles of the U.S.A. spoke 
recently in a conditional manner merely of the possibility 
of “reducing to a minimum these flights against which 
the Soviet Union protests.” 

We cannot fail to take into consideration one other 
important circumstance: The Arctic is by no means the 
only region from which an attack can be made against 
our country. We must also take into account such 
facts as the presence of American military bases on the 
territory of a number of States not far from the borders 
of the Soviet Union: for example, in England, France, 
West Germany, Italy, and Turkey. Under such condi- 
tions we cannot fail to draw the conclusion that the 
proposal of the Government of the U.S.A. to establish an 
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Appointment of U.S. Technical Experts 
To Study Agreement on Nuclear Tests 


The Department of State announced on May 24 
(press release 287) that Dr. James Brown Fisk, 
Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence, and Dr. Robert F. Bacher 
have been asked, and have agreed, to serve as ex- 
perts from the United States to meet with experts 
chosen by the Soviet Union in accordance with 
President Eisenhower’s letter of May 24 to Chair- 
man Khrushchev. As pointed out in that letter, 
there might be also experts from the United King- 
dom and France and perhaps other countries ad- 
vanced in knowledge of how to detect nuclear tests. 











inspection zone in the Arctic was dictated not by the 
desire to ensure the interests of universal peace and secu- 
rity but was calculated to obtain unilateral advantages 
for the United States of America. On the other hand, it 
is obvious that a real solution of the problems affecting the 
security interests of many States can be found only in the 
event that the narrow, selfish ends of some States are 
not pursued to the detriment of the interests of other 
countries. 

I take the liberty to remind you, Mr. President, that 
the Soviet Union, in an effort to meet the U.S. position, 
proposed long ago the establishment of a zone of aerial 
inspection for prevention of surprise attack in Central 
Europe, as well as in the Far East, and in a correspond- 
ing part of the U.S.A. These proposals of ours were ob- 
jective and duly considered the security interests of all 
parties concerned. However, although up to that time 
a great deal had been said by the U.S.A. about the de- 
sirability of designating individual areas for aerial in- 
spection, concrete proposals of the Soviet Union on this 
question have not yet met with a positive attitude on the 
part of the Government of the U.S.A. I wish to empha- 
size that these proposals of the U.S.S.R. are still in effect. 

I must touch upon one other matter concerning which 
we should like to have complete clarity between us. The 
Soviet Union has recently been reproached for not agree- 
ing to the American proposal to establish an inspection 
zone in the Arctic region even though the majority of 
the members of the Security Council voted for this pro- 
posal. Let me say frankly: the method to which the 
U.S.A. resorted in the Security Council in the consideration 
of the question raised by the Soviet Union of the necessity 
of putting an end to flights of American military air- 
eraft armed with atomic and hydrogen bombs in the 
direction of the borders of the U.S.S.R. does not, in our 
opinion, indicate any serious intention of reaching an 
agreement on a mutually acceptable basis but is, rather, 
an indication of attempts to exert pressure on the Soviet 
Union through the use of a majority of the votes in the 
Security Council. It is very well known that this ma- 
jority in the Security Council has been formed by the 
votes of countries which are in various degrees depend- 
ent on the U.S.A., primarily from an economic stand- 
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point. Thus the Security Council, in its present com- 
position, cannot be considered an impartial arbiter, and 
this is the reason why at the present time it does not 
play the important role in the matter of maintaining 
international peace and security with which it was en- 
trusted by the U.N. Charter. The Soviet Government is 
sincerely striving for an equitable and mutually accept- 
able agreement with the U.S.A. and other Western 
powers. We are striving to establish peaceful relations 
between our countries and improve these relations day 
by day. We were also guided by such aspirations in 
taking such a step as unilateral cessation of nuclear 
weapons tests and in making our proposals for calling 
a meeting with the participation of heads of government. 
We should like for the Government of the U.S.A. to 
manifest the same desire for mutual understanding and 
co-operation with us in the interests of both of our 
countries and in the interest of universal peace. Of 
course, this requires a different approach to interna- 
tional affairs from that which found expression in the 
recent statement by the Secretary of State of the U.S.A. 


in New Hampshire, in which Mr. Dulles repeated all the 
old arguments and inventions of the opponents of an 
agreement with the Soviet Union, opponents of the less- 
ening of international tension. To proceed in a foreign 
policy on such a basis means to exclude in advance any 
possibility of coming to an agreement. We should not 
like to believe that this is the aim of the Government of 
the U.S.A. 

You, Mr. President, have emphasized more than once 
that strengthening peace requires deeds. We fully share 
this opinion and should like to hope that the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America will approach the 
solution of the problem of ceasing atomic and hydrogen 
weapons tests in this very spirit. 

With sincere respect, 
N. KHRUSHCHEV 
May 9, 1958. 
[Initialed] M. M. 
His Excellency 


Dvient D. EisEN HOWER, 
President of the United States of America. 


Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of May 20 


Press release 280 dated May 20 
Secretary Dulles: Any questions? 


Q. Mr. Secretary, what is your assessment of 
the French crisis and its related Algerian prob- 
lem? 


A. Iam afraid that I am not going to feel able 
to talk about that situation. If I do not talk 
about it, it is not because there is any indifference 
on our part. I think, on the contrary, that every 
American—certainly every American who knows 
his history—is following the situation with the 
closest attention. We await, and expect that the 
French people will find, a solution of their pres- 
ent problems which is in line with the great 
French tradition. I feel that any utterances from 
this side by me would be inappropriate at the 
present time. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it seems as if the United 
States is surrounded by international troubles. 
Everywhere America seems to be intensely un- 
popular. Today there is talk about a need for 
reframing American foreign policy. Would you 
care to comment on that? 

A. I think that our foreign policy must con- 
stantly be adapted to new and to changing situ- 
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ations. It is nothing new that there are trouble 
spots in the world. If a number of them happen 
to come at the same time, that may be a coinci- 
dence. It may be that hostile forces plan it that 
way. I have constantly said that we need to 
keep our foreign policy flexible and adaptable 
to changing situations. But I do not believe that 
there is anything basically different that we can 
do. 

Now there are some people who feel that we 
should, in effect, adopt the Communist technique, 
which is that, where you have power, you should 
use it to impose conformity. The Communist 
theory of peace and world order is that you have 
got to bring everything under a central power 
and, in their case, the power of the Soviet Com- 
munist Party and the governments that it con- 
trols. 

We don’t believe in that kind of world, and 
that is the basic difference between us. We ad- 
mit of differences. If we did not admit differ- 
ences—if we only believed in forced conformity— 
we would have a world perhaps for a time that 
looked calmer and more serene. But it would 
not be the kind of world we would want to live 
in. I have said repeatedly that, if there are 
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differences in the free world, this is nothing that 
should surprise us. We need to take them into 
account, particularly when fomented by hostile 
forces, and we should do so. But I do not think 
it calls for any basic change in the American poli- 
cies, which are based upon our own traditions 
and our own faith as to how we conduct our af- 
fairs with the other countries in the world. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, at the time that General 
Perez Jiménez fell—was ousted from power in 
Venezuela—in January, our diplomats reported 
with great pleasure that there was relatively little 
anti-American sentiment, despite the fact that 
we had been very friendly in an overt manner to 
the passing Jiménez regime. That changed at 
the time Jiménez was admitted to this country 
about a month ago. Would you explain to us, 
perhaps, how this change of feeling—how the 
Venezuelan people were allowed to drift into this 
anti-American sentiment? 

A. In the first place I would not say that there 
is any general or preponderant anti-American 
sentiment among the people of Venezuela. You 


cannot judge a people on the basis of sporadic, 
organized outbursts of rowdyism. I am confi- 
dent that what happened there? is not a reflection 
of the general views of the Venezuelan people. 


Now there have been developments which have 
made it easier for those who want to organize 
these demonstrations to do so. One of them has 
been the shift in the oil situation. That is an 
economic cause. The oil, instead of being in short 
supply, as it was during the Suez crisis, has come 
into oversupply, and that has required some vol- 
untary restrictions on oil imports into the United 
States, including those from Venezuela. As an 
economic factor, that has come into the situation. 

Then there is a political factor in that, after 
the overthrow of the 10-year rule of Jiménez, a 
good many refugees came back to Venezuela and 
tended to blame their situation on the United 
States. Furthermore, there was a sort of vacuum 
of power, which always encourages rowdyist ele- 
ments to come to the forefront. We know our- 
selves that, when there is not an adequate police 
force, as when there is a disaster or something 
which eliminates the ordinary forces of law and 
order, rowdyism takes command. I do not think 
it is sound to judge the basic sentiments of the 


For background, see p. 950. 
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Venezuelan nation and the Venezuelan people on 
the basis of what took place when Mr. Nixon was 
there. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in view of what you have just 
said, do you think it was wise for the Vice Presi- 
dent to have gone into Caracas, especially since he 
was warned of the possibility of violence and even 
of assassination? 

A. These things, you know, are much simpler to 
judge after the event than before the event. I be- 
lieve myself, in the light of what we knew before 
Vice President Nixon went there, it was a quite 
correct judgment on his part to go. I think, if we 
had all known what was going to happen there and 
had been able to foresee the events, probably he 
would not have gone. But, you know, if you don’t 
go to places because of threats, you will be locked 
up at home. I have never gone to any country in 
the world, hardly, but what I have had threats and 
there have been demonstrations of one sort or an- 
other. It is so with the Vice President, who has 
also visited a great many countries. If you allow 
yourself to be deterred by threats of that kind, the 
result is that the Communists will imprison you 
at home. 

I don’t accept that at all. The miscalculation 
in the case of the visit to Caracas was primarily a 
miscalculation as to the adequacy and efficiency of 
the police force. It virtually melted away at the 
sight of trouble. That wasn’t anticipated. I 
don’t know whether it could have been anticipated 
or not. But if there had been an adequate han- 
dling of that situation by the police, such as occurs 
in most countries, there would not have been any 
reason whatever to have concluded that the trip 
was unwise to have undertaken. 

Now we can see, in the light of after events, that 
that might perhaps have been foreseen. The 
police force that had been maintained under 
Estrada had been virtually liquidated, and we see 
now that the substitute police that had been created 
was inadequate and did not know how to cope with 
the type of organized rowdy mob such as the Com- 
munist agitators put on. 


U.S. Policy of Noninterference 

Q. Onthe subject of Latin America, it has been 
reported that Vice President Nixon feels strongly 
one of the chief shortcomings of our policy in 
Latin America is apparently our friendly support 
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of dictator governments. First of all, do you 
agree with that assessment, and, secondly, is there 
anything we can do about that? 


A. We try to conduct our relations with all the 
governments of the world on the basis of dealing 
with the government which is, in fact, in power, 
unless we have reasons, as we have in Communist 
China, for not recognizing it. (Laughter) 

On the basis of noninterference with the internal 
affairs of countries and in the case of South 
America—Latin America—if we tried to deal with 
those governments on the basis of our appraisal 
as to whether they were a good government or a 
bad government, whether they were a dictatorial 
or not a dictatorial government, we would find 
ourselves, I am afraid, deeply enmeshed in their 
internal affairs. 

As you know, one of the cardinal doctrines for 
this hemisphere, which is affirmed and reaffirmed 
on every occasion by the American Republics, is 
the doctrine of noninterference in the internal 
affairs of other countries. Their economic and 
political interdependence with the United States 
is such that to a peculiar degree—a greater degree 
than probably any other area in the world—if we 
attempted to adjust our relations according to our 
appraisal of their government, we would become 
involved in their internal affairs. 

I would like to point out there is no clearcut 
distinction. You can talk about dictators and 
nondictators, but it isn’t quite as easy to classify 
on that basis. There are quasi-dictators and 
almost-dictators and “dictators of the proletariat” 
and all sorts of things in gradations. If you begin 
to grade and say, if it is a certain type of govern- 
ment, you give 100 percent support, and, if it is 
not quite as good by our standards, you give 90 
percent, and, if it is less good, you give 70 percent 
support, that would get us involved in an in- 
tolerable situation. 

It is obvious the American Government and the 
American nation and the American people like to 
see governments which rest upon the consent of 
the governed and where the governed are educated 
people able to carry the responsibilities of self- 
government. Wherever that exists, there almost 
automatically results a closer and more intimate 
friendly relationship than where that doesn’t exist. 
But any formula whereby we try to apply a sort 
of slide rule to their governments would be, in 
fact, an interference in their internal affairs. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, does that apply to Guate- 
mala, and, for example, we are in a sense interfer- 
ing in the Government of Lebanon in that we are 
supporting it. We do have a positive policy of 
helping governments that we like, wouldn’t you 
say? 


A. We respond to the requests of governments 
which are friendly more than we do to govern- 
ments that are unfriendly. That is quite true. 
We take into account the friendliness of govern- 
ments. But we do not take into account the 


question of the particular degree upon which they 
have our form of democracy. We deal with the 
Government of Yugoslavia and give it a consider- 
able amount of assistance or aid. That doesn’t 
mean that we are in favor of the internal type of 
government that they have in Yugoslavia. 


Outlook for Summit Meeting 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in view of the recent events, 
what is the outlook now for a summit meeting this 
summer or fall? 


A. I think that it is more certain than ever 
before that there will be a summit meeting if—but 
will not be a summit meeting unless—it is demon- 
strable that such a meeting would, in fact, serve 
an important purpose not otherwise attainable. 
Now that was one of the important decisions that 
was taken by the NATO meeting at Copenhagen,? 
where they said that we recognize that a summit 
meeting is not the only way, and not necessarily 
the best way, to arrive at agreements. At first, 
you know, when the Soviets put forward this idea 
of a summit meeting, there was a sort of a 
psychological attraction to it, as if in some way, 
if you only met at the summit, everything would 
be readily solved. Well, that was always an illu- 
sion. I don’t think it was ever an illusion that 
carried away the American people. But it was an 
illusion which took firmer hold on many of the 
peoples of Europe. 

Now I think that the exchanges that have taken 
place between our governments, between the Soviet 
Government and the United States and other gov- 
ernments, which have tried to probe more deeply 
into the question, “If you have a summit meeting, 


? For text of communique issued at the close of the meet- 
ing of the NATO Ministerial Council, see BULLETIN of 
May 26, 1958, p. 850. 
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what are you going to do, what are you going to 
talk about, what are the prospects of getting some- 
where ?”—all of that has been a very educational 
process, and there is not the same sort of emotional 
fervor about the summit that there was. 

Now that doesn’t mean that there won’t be a 
summit meeting. But it does mean it is going to 
be appraised calmly, quietly, on its merits. It 
does mean we are not going to be swept forward 
on an emotional wave. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, recently there was a Soviet 
agreement to enter into technical discussions with 
the United States on problems involved in policing 
a nuclear-test suspension. When do you think 
those technical discussions might actually begin? 


A. There are still quite a few problems to be 
resolved before they can begin. We were gratified 
that the Soviet Union accepted, even though in 
small part, President Eisenhower’s proposal to get 
going on the basis of technical experts. But the 


question of where they shall meet, their terms of 
reference, and things of that sort are still to be 
resolved. 

I would think it likely—I would hope at least— 
that the talks could get going within 3 or 4 weeks. 
We will, I think, unless there is some unforeseen 
obstacle, be making our reply, which will bring 


this matter down into very concrete terms, during 
the course of the current week. And unless, 
therefore, some new roadblocks are thrown in the 
way by the Soviet Union, it would only take the 
time that is required to make the physical prep- 
arations. You have to choose your people, you 
have to give them terms of reference, you have to 
find a place for them to function—matters of that 
sort have to be dealt with. But I would think 
that it would be a fair guess—as I say, unless un- 
foreseen obstacles occurred—it could be done in 3 
or 4 weeks. 


The Middle East Resolution 

Q. Mr. Secretary, during the earlier phases of 
‘ the Lebanese crisis there seemed to be some non- 
understanding as to whether the Eisenhower doc- 
trine applied in this case. However, it seems that 
later we came to feel that we liked Lebanon, al- 
though the Eisenhower doctrine probably did not 
specifically apply, and therefore would aid her if 


* For text, see p. 939. 
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requested. I wonder if you could clear up this 
confusion that some of us have, sir? 


A. I suppose that by the Eisenhower doctrine 
you refer to the Middle East resolution that was 
adopted by the Congress. That resolution con- 
tains several provisions. It is not just one thing. 
It authorizes the United States to assist economi- 
cally and militarily nations which want such as- 
sistance in order to preserve their independence. 
It says that the independence and integrity of 
these nations of the Middle East is vital to world 
peace and the national interest of the United 
States. It says that, if they are attacked from 
a country under the control of international com- 
munism, then the President is authorized, upon 
request, to send forces to resist that attack. 

Now we do not consider under the present state 
of affairs that there is likely to be an attack, an 
armed attack, from a country which we would con- 
sider under the control of international commu- 
nism. That doesn’t mean, however, that there is 
nothing that can be done. There is the provision 
of the Middle East resolution which says that the 
independence of these countries is vital to peace 
and the national interest of the United States. 
That is certainly a mandate to do something if we 
think that our peace and vital interests are en- 
dangered from any quarter. 

There is the basic right, and almost duty, at the 
request or with the consent of a government, to 
assist in the protection of American life and prop- 
erty. There is the program of military assistance 
which we render to many countries, including 
Lebanon, in terms of giving them equipment and 
certain measures of military training and tech- 
niques and helping them train technicians to use 
this equipment. So that there are a number of 
areas of possible action if the situation calls for 
it. 

I would say that we are not anxious to have a 
situation which would be in any sense a pretext 
for introducing American forces into the area. 
We hope and believe that that will not be called 
for, and the situation, to date, does not suggest that 
it would be called for. 


The Situation in Indonesia 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Indonesian Government 
has suggested that, if you personally would make 


* BuLtieTIn of Mar. 25, 1957, p. 481. 





a strong statement about “outside”—as they call 
it—“intervention” in Indonesia’s civil war, the 
situation would improve. There have also been 
reports that the Red Chinese would offer to send 
volunteers to Indonesia. Would you care to com- 
ment on the situation, sir? 

A. I would say this: that the United States be- 
lieves that the situation in Indonesia can be and 
should be dealt with as an Indonesian problem. 
The United States itself is a nation which has 
suffered civil war, and we have sympathy and 
regret when another country undergoes the 
losses in life and the economic dislocations 
that are incidental to civil war. But we do 
believe that the situation can be and should be 
dealt with as an Indonesian matter by the Indo- 
nesians without intrusion from without, and we 
do hope that there will be quickly restored peace 
and stability in the Indonesian Republic. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there have been a good deal 
of differences over the estimates of intervention 
in the Lebanese crisis by the United Arab Repub- 
lic. Would you give us your estimate of the 
amount of intervention by the U.A.R.? 

A. The Government of Lebanon, which is the 
best judge of this matter, seems to feel, on the 
basis of what seems to us to be serious evidence, 
that there is such interference. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you indicated several weeks 
ago that a problem in the Government right now 
was the question of a unilateral suspension by the 
United States of nuclear testing and that this had 
not been quite resolved. I should like to ask you 
whether the possibility and hope of discussing 
with the Russians a supervised end of testing is 
having any effect on our consideration of a uni- 
lateral suspension? 


A. That situation has not altered as far as our 
own governmental position is concerned from 
what it was at the earlier date that you allude to. 
I think, obviously, the results of the investigation 
by experts of what would be required, and 
whether that would be acceptable, would have 
some bearing on the question. But on the basic 
policy as to whether or not to suspend testing 
there has been no change in the Government’s offi- 
cial position. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, I would like to clear up one 
point on this Middle East doctrine or Middle 
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East policy you talked about a while ago. You 
said that there is a provision in the resolution 
which states that the independence of the coun- 
tries of the Middle East is vital to security of the 
United States—the peace and security of the 
United States. 


A. Yes. That’s the so-called Mansfield amend- 
ment. 


Q. Yes. Then you said that this surely is a 
mandate to do something if we think that the 
peace and security of those countries is threatened 
from any quarter. Does this represent a broaden- 
ing by interpretation of the possibility of action 
to be taken under that resolution? The reason I 
ask is that I think most of us had always believed 
that the authority of the resolution applied almost 
exclusively to actions against international com- 
munism. 


A. You recall that, as the resolution was sent 
up to the Congress by the President,® there was 
not in the resolution the particular sentence to 
which I refer; that was introduced by the Con- 
gress itself. And I assume that the introduction 
of that resolution had a meaning and had a sig- 
nificance. You cannot, as a matter of legislative 
history, assume that, when you put a new sentence 
into a resolution, it is utterly meaningless. We 
assume that the Congress does not do things that 
are utterly meaningless. (Laughter) 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you spoke—— 


A. Excuse me, this gentleman 


Importance of U.S.-Latin American Relations 


Q. Sir, it has been said that our relations with 
Latin America have been in the category of “al- 
ways important” and that now since the Nixon 
incident it has assumed a proportion of “top pri- 
ority,” and I wondered if you would care to spell 
out any difference in the two categories, if there 
is such a category? 


A. I am not aware of having said what you 
attribute to me. 


Q. No, sir, I didn’t attribute it to you—but it 
has been said that that 


*For text of proposed resolution, see ibid., Jan. 28, 
1957, p. 128. 
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A. I would like to say this: that relations with 
Latin America have never been in any subordi- 
nated category. In many respects we have given 
them primary importance, particularly over re- 
cent years. Now let me give you some examples, 
first pointing out that the fact that the Organiza- 
tion of American States is centered here in 
Washington and the cooperation of American 
states is centered here in Washington means that, 
when you deal with those problems, it doesn’t at- 
tract the same attention that it does if I travel to 
Ankara to a meeting of the Baghdad Pact, or I 
travel to Copenhagen for a meeting of the NATO, 
or if I travel to Manila for a meeting of SEATO. 
These things are done less conspicuously because 
they are done mostly in Washington. But the 
fact that they are done in Washington does not 
mean that they are not done or that they do not 
have significance. 

Now we have developed within that group of 
American Republics a system of meeting together 
to discuss the problems of the Americas and of 
the world which has no parallel anywhere else. 
Going back now for several years we meet here 
on fairly frequent occasions—I would say more 
frequently than do the ministers and ambassa- 
dors of most other organizations—to discuss prob- 
lems of common concern. I have been having 
these meetings up in my office here. The Presi- 
dent has had one or two such meetings at the 
White House. I remember I had a similar meet- 
ing out at San Francisco in 1955 at the time of 
the tenth anniversary of the founding of the 
United Nations. Also we have meetings here at 
the oflice of the Organization of American States, 
where I went down and spoke a few weeks ago.® 
I suppose we devote as much time and thought to 
the problems of the Americas as we do to the 
problems of any other region in the world. I 
say it is less conspicuous because it is done quietly 
here in Washington and does not entail arrival 
statements and departure statements and all the 
business that goes with these trips. But there 
has never been a downgrading. 

Now there is another point that I want to make, 
which is the fact that our relations with the 
American Republics are more on a basis of private 
activity and relatively less on a basis of govern- 


‘For text of Secretary Dulles’ address on Pan 
American Day, see ibid., May 5, 1958, p. 715. 
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mental activity than with certain other areas 
of the world. There is a tremendous private 
trade. 

Now when the Soviets talk about “aid,” they 
include trade. If we included trade, the figures 
would be massive. There is more private trade 
between the United States and Latin America 
than between any of the other—more than Can- 
ada and more than any other country in the 
world, if you lump the Latin American countries 
together. 

There is a big flow of private American capital 
that goes to these countries, and there are very 
large loans by the Export-Import Bank. So that 
the activities in relation to Latin America are not 
all reflected by activities that take place here in 
the Department of State. It is a very good thing 
that that is the case. It is abnormal, under our 
form of society, to have to deal with other coun- 
tries through these special grant-aid, Government- 
sponsored projects, and so forth. It is a healthy 
thing, and good for both of us, that so much can 
be done in this other way. But when you are 
thinking about what is done, the level of interest 
and concern, don’t write off the tremendous vol- 
ume of private trade, the tremendous volume of 
private capital, and the loaning facilities of the 


Export-Import Bank. If you take all those 
things into account, you will see that the interest 
and concern of the United States with Latin 
America is very great indeed. 


Protection of U.S. Nationals in Lebanon 


Q. What plans do you have to protect our na- 
tionals in Lebanon if it should develop that the 
present government cannot give them adequate 
protection? And would these plans in any way 
be affected by present Soviet threats against any 
outside interference in the Middle East area? 


A. I'll answer your last question first. We are 
not deterred anywhere in the world from doing 
what we think is right and our duty, by any 
Soviet threats. Now what we would do if Amer- 
ican life and property was endangered would de- 
pend, of course, in the first instance upon what 
we were requested to do by the Government of 
Lebanon. We do not introduce American forces 
into foreign countries except on the invitation of 
the lawful government of the state concerned. 
As I indicated earlier, we do not—while we are 
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making preparations, as we always make prep- 
arations, against contingencies however remote— 
we do not have any present reason to anticipate 
there will be the need for that. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the last part of our 1950 Tri- 
partite Declaration on the Middle East" also men- 
tions the independence and territorial integrity 
of the nations of the area. Do you regard that 
as applicable also as part of the Eisenhower 
doctrine? 


A. We do regard it as applicable. We don’t re- 
gard it as powerful, you might say, as the phrase 
in the Middle East resolution that I referred to, 
because that Tripartite Declaration has never had 
specific congressional approval. We have always 
considered that whether action under that, or an- 
other declaration that President Eisenhower made, 
I think, in ’56,° dealing with these problems, that 
the constitutional power of the President to act 
under those was not as great as though they 
had received express congressional approval. The 
Middle East resolution has received congressional 
approval, and therefore we consider that it is a 
stronger mandate and it gives the President a 
greater authority than if it would purely have 


been a declaration by the President himself. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Italian Government is 
supposed to ask for a seat in the United Nations 
Security Council. In view of this, do you have 
any comment on it by the American Government? 


A. I would say this: The Italian Government 
has come to play a very important and very con- 
structive role in world affairs. Its counsel, for 
example, in NATO is wise counsel, which is 
heeded by the other members of NATO. It has 
important positions strategically because of its lo- 
cation in the Mediterranean area, and, by every 
test that I can think of, Italy is well qualified to 
be a member of the Security Council. 

Now you know that the policy of the United 
States is not to commit itself in advance as to 
just how it will vote in elections. But I do want 
to say that there is no reservation on the part of 
the United States as to the high measure of quali- 


‘For text, see ibid., June 15, 1953, p. 834, footnote 2. 
*For a White House statement of Apr. 9, 1956, see 
ibid., Apr. 23, 1956, p. 668. 
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fication which Italy has for membership in the 
Security Council. 

Q. You spoke about what the Government of 
Lebanon considers serious evidence that there has 
been interference by the U.A.R. And yet there 
has been no appeal at this time, sir, to the Security 
Council. Could you tell us whether, in view of 
this outside interference, we are suggesting to the 
Government of the United Arab Republic that it 
should stop this outside interference? 


A. My impression is that the United States 
considers that it is up to the Government of 
Lebanon to try to get the U.A.R. to stop. And 
while the Government of Lebanon has talked with 
us about the matter and about possible action in 
the United Nations, it has made no decision on 
that point as yet. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, when you speak about this 
interference as perhaps coming from the U.A.R., 
do you mean to absolve the Communists from 
any complicity in this affair at all? 


A. No, I wouldn’t want todo that. (Laughter) 


Communist China’s Trade Relations With Japan 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Japan is having an election 
within a few days. Would you discuss the im- 
plications of Communist China’s cancellation of 
all its trade relations with Japan and also our 
reciprocal trade bill, which is hanging fire at the 
moment ? 


A. I’d comment on your first question as follows: 
The Communists have never made any secret of 
the fact that their trade and economic policies are 
motivated primarily by political considerations. 
Mr. Khrushchev said to a group of American 
Congressmen in Moscow not long ago—he said, 
“Trade with us is primarily political, not eco- 
nomic.” That is always the case. And I think 
what has happened here in the case of Japan 
has been a rather dramatic demonstration of the 
fact that, unless through a trade arrangement 
they could gain what they considered to be im- 
portant political advantages, they were not in- 
terested in the trade. 

Now you asked me also about the status of the 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 


Q. Yes, sir. 
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A. Well, that is under very active considera- 
tion by the Congress at the present time, and the 
bill is, I think, in the process of being marked up. 
We hope it will come out in a form which is ac- 
ceptable and which will continue the tradition— 
I would say the very great tradition—which is 
embodied in this legislation since it was first 
adopted nearly 25 years ago. That stands, as I 
have often said, as a symbol in the free world, 
and to haul down that symbol at the present time 
would be a great disaster. 


President Nasser’s Visit to Russia 

Q. Mr. Secretary, I wonder if you could eval- 
uate for us the visit of President Nasser to Rus- 
sia, particularly the statement of Mr. Khrushchev 
that he would support President Nasser in his 
ambitions to unite the Arabs. I wonder if you 
could tell us what you think that means for us in 
the future and if it would change our attitude to- 
ward Mr. Nasser. 


A. Possibly I have said that the official com- 
muniques after these visits are somewhat like an 
iceberg—about one-eighth is above the surface 
and seven-eighths is below. Now I can’t evaluate 
what took place without knowing more than I 


now know about the seven-eighths which is be- 
low the surface—whether what you refer to was 
just a point of view expressed to please President 
Nasser or whether there was a real purpose be- 


hind it. Without being able to evaluate what 
really went on behind the scenes, I would not 
want to attempt to evaluate what was allowed 
to appear. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, in order to prevent any mis- 
interpretation I’m wondering if you could tell us 
whether it is now your position that the Mans- 
field amendment to the Mid-East resolution gives 
the administration clear authority to go to the 
defense of an independent government in the 
Middle East without further recourse to the Con- 
gress. And, by going to the defense, I mean the 
actual use of troops. 

A. I would not want to give a categorical yes- 
or-no answer to that particular question. All I 
say is that, when the Congress by an overwhelm- 
ing votes declares that the independence and in- 
tegrity of a certain country is vita] to the peace 
and national interest of the United States, that 
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is certainly a meaningful declaration and it places 
upon the President a greater responsibility to pro- 
tect, in that area, the peace and interests of the 
United States than would have been the case had 
there not been such a declaration. Now when you 
come to apply that to a given state of facts, which 
is at the moment hypothetical, I would not want 
to commit myself. We hope and believe that the 
circumstances will not become such as to make it 
necessary to do so. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to follow up on Mr. [John] 
Scali’s [of the Associated Press| question, since 
you do not absolve the Communists from their 
responsibility in ugitating in Lebanon and since 
you have indicated earlier that the United Arab 
Republic may also be responsible for some of 
Lebanon’s troubles, would you consider that per- 
haps these two elements are joined in the present 
disorders in Lebanon? 


A. It might very well be. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you personally favor the 
restrictions that have been put on the collecting 
of news in the Department? 


A. Now you're getting out of my depth a bit. 
I’m not familiar with what took place in this 
respect. My understanding is that there has al- 
ways been a standing rule in the State Depart- 
ment that officers who had conversations with 
other persons were supposed to make a memo- 
randum of conversation, and that is a rule which 
I myself try scrupulously to comply with. And 
my understanding is that there has been a tend- 
ency to breach that rule and what has been 
sought is to bring the practice back into con- 
formity with what has been for 10, 20, 30 years a 
standing rule of the Department. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does a State Department of- 
ficer have to be with the reporters when they are 
seeking news from the middle level? 


A. Well, those are our State Department of- 
ficers, aren’t they ? 


Q. No, I mean a press officer. 
A. I just don’t know. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, it has been suggested that 
maybe some of the problems of the United States 
arise from the fact that you are overburdened. 
I'd like to read a comment by a very prominent 
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commentator in this morning’s paper saying that 
“Mr. Dulles has more problems to decide than any 
man can possibly attend to and know about and 
master.” Would you care to give us your reac- 
tion to that? (Laughter) 

A. Well, I’m afraid my reaction might be prej- 
udiced. (Laughter) I think only you, and ulti- 
mately history, can give the answer to that ques- 
tion. 


Q. Thank you, sir. 


Vice President Nixon Returns 
From South American Tour 


Following is the text of remarks made by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon at the 
airport at Washington, D.C., on May 15 (White 
House press release). 


REMARKS BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


Mr. Vice President, Mrs. Nixon, and our 
friends: Some weeks ago I asked the Vice Presi- 
dent and Mrs, Nixon to go to Argentina to repre- 
sent me and the Government at the inauguration 
of their new President. And thereafter he visited 
seven other countries in Latin America in order 
to discuss with the leaders some of our common 
problems and to help in reaching a better under- 
standing of those problems so that our friend- 
ships would be solidified—made stronger. 

Through this entire trip he has conducted him- 
self effectively, efficiently, and with great dignity 
and has performed to the satisfaction, not only 
of us, but of our sister countries that he was 
sent to. 

There have been, during the course of this trip, 
some unpleasant incidents. Some of them came to 


*The Vice President and Mrs. Nixon, accompanied by 
Assistant Secretary of State Roy R. Rubottom, Jr., 
Samuel C. Waugh, president of the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington, Maurice Bernbaum, director of the Office 
of South American Affairs, Department of State (trip 
manager), and members of the Vice President’s staff, left 
Washington on April 27, visited Uruguay, Argentina, 
Paraguay, Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, and Vene- 
zuela, and returned to Washington on May 15. During 
the visits at Lima, Peru, and Caracas, Venezuela, the 
Vice President and some members of his party were the 
object of hostile public demonstrations. 
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the point that there was danger—not only to the 
Vice President but to Mrs. Nixon—real danger 
and risk of harm and even worse. 

Now I want to make one thing clear: The oc- 
currence of these incidents has in no way impaired 
the friendship—the traditional friendship—be- 
tween the United States and any other single one 
of our sister republics to the south. There could 
be no more dramatic proof this morning of the 
truth of this statement than the presence here 
in this crowd of the ambassadors of our sister re- 
publics in the south who have been among the 
most enthusiastic welcomers of our Vice President 
and his wife. 

And so I repeat America’s affection for the peo- 
ples of those countries. The governmental rela- 
tionships between them are as close as ever. And 
more than this, as one Latin American ambassa- 
dor said to me this morning, “Really, our whole 
situation—our situation of cooperation and 
brotherhood among ourselves—is strengthened be- 
cause of the fact that we stand together in con- 
demning any kind of Communist leadership of 
such incidents as endangered our beloved Vice 
President and his wife.” 

All America welcomes them home. And in 
doing so—through its weleome—it means to say 
to all of our friends and other nations to the 
south, we send you our warm greetings and hope 
that some of you will come back to pay to us the 
call that the Nixons have paid upon you. 


REMARKS BY VICE PRESIDENT NIXON 


Mr. President and our friends who have so 
honored us by coming to the airport in such great 
numbers today: There is very little that I can add 
to what the President has said so eloquently just 
now. 

As you know, we left the United States 18 days 
ago on a trip which was to take us to eight coun- 
tries in South America, none of which we had 
visited before. And may I say that on all the 
trips that Pat and I have taken around the world 
we have been tremendously proud to represent the 
President of the United States—to represent the 
people of the United States—in what we believe 
are the real motives of our people in the whole 
area of foreign policy and our relations with 
other countries. And we were proud to do so on 
this trip. 
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There were occasions, as the President said, 
when some incidents occurred. (And I remember, 
before I left, one of my good friends said, “Well, 
you are very fortunate to get away from the 
Senate for a nice vacation for 18 days.”) But 
may I say that, as the President just emphasized, 
while there were incidents—incidents in which a 
very small, violent, vocal minority were able to 
enlist the support of some innocent people who 
were misled as to what the United States’ inten- 
tions really were—I can tell you, from my observa- 
tions in each one of the countries we visited, that 
the great majority of the people—the great ma- 
jority in all walks of life—are friendly to the 
United States today. And this is true of every one 
of the countries. 

Now, this doesn’t mean that all the people of 
these countries agree with all the policies of the 
United States because I can assure you that in 
country after country, in the great universities, 
and in conversations with government leaders and 
labor leaders, I found that there were many areas 
where people disagreed with what we were doing. 
And it was my purpose to try to explain to them 
what our policies were—to try to get away from 
some of the misapprehensions which existed. 
Sometimes we were able to do so—sometimes we 
succeeded, and perhaps sometimes we did not. 


But may I say in that connection that, as far 
as this part of the world is concerned, first, there 
is no area of the world with which we are more 
closely associated—there is no area of the world 
which is more important as far as the United 
States is concerned—than these, our closest neigh- 


bors in the American hemisphere. And may I 
say also that we can be tremendously proud of 
the fact that they have supported us as partners 
and friends in the United Nations in vote after 
vote, as well as in other areas. 

Before I left, I said that one rule we must 
never forget in international relations, as well as 
in political and business affairs, is that we must 
never take our friends for granted. We do not 
take our friends for granted in Latin America. 
We don’t think that we ever have, but some of 
them may have gotten the impression that we did. 
And may I say, in that connection, that what we 
must get across there, as well as in other parts of 
the world, is this very simple message: that we, 
the Government and people of the United States, 
want for other peoples just what we have for 
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Venezuelan Note on Caracas Incidents ' 
Unofficial translation 


EMBASSY OF VENEZUELA 
Washington, D. C. 
May 13, 1958 

EXceLLeENCcy: I have the honor to address Your 
Excellency, in accordance with instructions from 
my Government, in order to inform you that the 
Government of Venezuela has taken all the meas- 
ures necessary for guaranteeing the personal safety 
of His Excellency Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 
his wife, and the members of his entourage, and 
for avoiding repetition of the lamentable occur- 
rences which took place this morning in Caracas 
and for which I present to the Government of Your 
Excellency in the name of the Government of 
Venezuela the most sincere apologies. 

I take advantage of this occasion to reiterate to 
Your Excellency expressions of my highest consid- 
eration and respect. 

Epvuarpo A. Acosta H. 
Chargé d’ Affaires ad interim 
To His Excellency 
JOHN FOSTER DULLES 
Secretary of State 
Washington 25, D.C. 


*Delivered at Washington at 10:15 a. m. on 
May 14 (press release 264). 











ourselves—independence for our country, freedom 
for our people, and the greatest possibilities for 
economic progress that can be devised. 

In Latin America we have an area which is in 
a sense in a state of evolution, and as far as the 
people there are concerned, they are concerned, 
as they should be, about poverty and misery and 
disease which exists in so many places. They are 
determined to do something about it. They are 
moving toward democracy and freedom—some- 
times slowly, but no question surely. They are 
moving toward economic progress. And the 
United States is, and should be, proud to work 
with them as partners in moving toward democ- 
racy—toward freedom—and in helping them and 
working with them for economic progress, 

As the President has said, and as I repeated 
over and over again in every country, at every 
university that I met with, the only war the peo- 
ple of the United States want to wage is a war 
against poverty, misery, and disease, wherever it 
exists in the world. 

And now this is not the time, of course, to re- 
port on observations and conclusions. I shall have 
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the opportunity to meet with the President and 
the Secretary of State and others in government 
at a later time to go into specific matters. But 
may I say a personal word at this time to those 
of you who have come here: We have taken many 
trips over the past 5 years—I think over 40 coun- 
tries, perhaps 45—but I can tell you that certainly 
nothing could be more heartwarming than to see 
this crowd today—the ambassadors who represent 
the countries that we visited, and others as well, 
the Members of the Cabinet, and people in the 
Government, our colleagues in the House and the 
Senate, and, as well, this wonderful group of stu- 
dents from the universities and colleges in this 
area. 

And may I say that we are always very proud 
to represent the United States, but I don’t think 
that either of us has ever been as moved as we 
are at this time, returning as we do. 

I remember yesterday, late in the evening, as 
we drove through the streets of San Juan, Puerto 
Rico, with Governor Mujioz Marin, that our car 
was stopped on a couple of occasions by the 
crowds in the streets. I remember that men and 


women put their hands to the windows of the car. 


We finally got out and walked with them, and 
this is what they said: “Welcome home, Mr. Vice 
President—or Mr. Nixon—or Mrs. Nixon—God 
bless the United States.” 

May I say that we have enjoyed our visits to 
other countries. It has been a great experience, 
but certainly there is no greater experience than 
to return home to see our friends, our family, 
and to realize how blessed this country is—blessed 
with freedom, blessed with economic opportunity, 
blessed with stability in its government, and with 
fine leadership, whether that leadership is fur- 
nished by one of our great parties or by the other. 
So with that, may I say again, Mr. President, 
how deeply we have been moved by this recep- 
tion, by your coming as you have to the airport. 

I don’t know how adequately to express our 
thanks. We would like to have the time to shake 
hands and to add a few thousand to those that 
we have met in other parts of the world, but that 
is not possible today. 

May I just say, thank you again—and never for- 
get what a great privilege it is to be an Ameri- 
can citizen and to live in the United States. 


Review of Recent Anti-American Demonstrations 


Statement by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy* 


In accordance with your invitation of May 16 
I am appearing in behalf of the Department of 
State to discuss with the committee in executive 
session the recent incidents in Lebanon, South 
America, and elsewhere. I would say first that 
the Department is grateful to the committee for 
this opportunity both to provide whatever in- 
formation it can and especially to have the benefit 
of the committee’s wisdom in matters which are 
of pressing importance to our country. It is my 
purpose to reply frankly to any questions about 
which information is immediately available to 
me. Where I do not have it, effort will be made 
to supply it promptly. 


*Made before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on May 19 and released by the committee. 
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We all share, I believe, your distress over the 
indignities suffered by the Vice President of the 
United States in Peru and Venezuela during the 
course of his recent tour of eight South American 
countries. As you know, his tour was incident to 
the Vice President’s attendance at the inaugura- 
tion of President Frondizi of our sister Republic 
of the Argentine at Buenos Aires. 

It should be said that the purpose of the Vice 
President’s tour was to promote better under- 
standing and good will between this country and 
our southern neighbors. They had been kind 
enough to extend invitations, in most instances 
quite insistent invitations. The Vice President’s 
acceptance was in accordance with practice of 
long standing to exchange visits of prominent 
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personalities between our countries. It reflected 
among other things a desire to demonstrate the 
importance and value this country attaches to 
close and friendly relations with our sister repub- 
lics to the south. It was based on an awareness 
of the importance of firsthand exchanges of views 
with government officials and other opinion lead- 
ers. The Vice President, with tireless energy, suc- 
cessfully made similar trips to Southeast Asia 
and to Africa and Central America. These trips 
have gained political advantages of considerable 
importance to us. 

In discussing this subject perhaps you will agree 
that we should examine the manner in which it 
fits into the general pattern of world affairs. At 
present our country is involved in a highly com- 
petitive situation. There continues a worldwide 
wave of nationalism. This has found expression 
in the creation since the war of some 20 new 
nations. In other areas additional countries are 
in the formative stage. In still other areas the 
old order is in process of change. This fermenta- 
tion often provokes conflicts and offers oppor- 
tunity both for constructive effort as well as 
exploitation by political opportunists. There is 
evident a worldwide ground swell of desire for a 
better life. This often generates intense resent- 
ments, envy, and even hatreds. There is the in- 
evitable distrust by the have-nots of those who 
have. There is also the implacable crusade of the 
ideologists intent on destroying the capitalist sys- 
tem of free enterprise and individual democratic 
liberties. They are determined to replace it by 
applying the principles of Marxism-Leninism in 
the promotion of the totalitarian state. The 
Soviet Union not without success blends this 
effort of international communism with skillful 
promotion of old-fashioned Russian expansionism. 


Communist Efforts To Foster Anti-Americanism 


The Soviet regime and the world Communist 
movement since their inception have constantly 
sought to exploit—in Marxist language—“con- 
tradictions” or differences both between “leading 
imperialist powers” and between “imperialist” 
and “colonial” or underdeveloped countries. The 
dominant theme in these provocative efforts since 
World War II has been anti-Americanism. 

Under the leadership of the Soviet Union the 
world Communist movement has made energetic 
efforts to organize and exploit hostile sentiments 
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toward the United States. American “ruling 
circles” are depicted in Communist propaganda 
as the dominant imperialist force in the world, 
everywhere seeking to oppress smaller nations and 
to undermine the influence of other “imperialist” 
countries—notably France and the Netherlands, 
but also including the United Kingdom—in order 
to extend the domination of American capital. 
The anti-American orientation of the world Com- 
munist movement was clearly evidenced in the 
November 1957 Moscow “Declaration” of 12 Com- 
munist parties and “Peace Manifesto” signed by 
65 Communist parties, which singled out the 
United States as the main threat to “peace” and 
called for united action to fight for “peace,” i.e., 
the interests of the Soviet bloc. 

The Soviet Government itself has directly used 
its propaganda and diplomatic apparatus to foster 
anti-American sentiments. In areas such as Latin 
America, where the United States represents the 
leading outside influence, Soviet efforts have long 
concentrated on channeling local resentments into 
resentment against the United States. In South 
Asia, the Middle East, and North Africa, where 
other Western countries are prominently involved, 
the Soviet line has been that the United States 
is the principal enemy of the local countries, some- 
times using other Western powers as its “tools” 
but always seeking to supplant their positions. 
Similarly, the Soviet Government has persistently 
sought to turn French, British, or Italian opin- 
ion, as the case may be, against the United States. 

In regard to recent manifestations of anti- 
American sentiments in South America, Algeria, 
Lebanon, Indonesia, and Burma, the anti-Ameri- 
can content in Soviet propaganda directed at these 
areas has been at a high level for a considerable 
period of time. There was no marked step-up in 
Moscow’s propaganda immediately prior to the 
events in these areas, either in the degree of atten- 
tion to the United States or in the violence of its 
charges, although in several cases Soviet propa- 
ganda media have sought to exploit these events 
after they occurred to the discredit of the United 
States. 

There is no evidence at present of a Soviet effort 
to effect a coordinated worldwide demonstration 
of anti-Americanism coinciding with Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon’s visit to Latin America. While there 
is evidence of direct Communist complicity in sev- 
eral of the recent anti-American incidents—in 
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South America, Indonesia, and Burma—the cir- 
cumstances leading up to these incidents occurred 
more or less independently of Moscow’s will. 
Thus the coincidence of these outbreaks, so far as 
their timing is concerned, would seem to be largely 
accidental. However, all of the recent incidents 
are related in that there has been a conscious, con- 
tinuous effort by the Soviet Union to exploit and 
exacerbate potential or actual misunderstandings 
in these areas about the United States. These 
incidents, particularly those in which there was 
direct Communist involvement, demonstrate the 
scope and intensity of Soviet long-term efforts to 
discredit the United States. 


Security Measures 

Those of you who personally have had experi- 
ence with mob action and group violence need 
no reminder that the element of surprise fre- 
quently plays an important role. Not so long ago 
in our own Capital of Washington we witnessed 
a savage attempt on the life of our President then 
in residence at Blair House. We also shared 
the indignation of the Congress over the dastardly 
shooting in the House of Representatives of sev- 
eral of its distinguished Members. We were 
aware of the possibility of such dangers. Our 
security measures were believed adequate. Yet 
even in our solidly established system grave inci- 
dents like those were possible. How much more 
so is it true in those countries where freshly estab- 
lished governments have not had time or others 
have been unable for various reasons to develop 
adequate security organizations. The recent de- 
plorable assassination of the President of our 
sister Republic of Guatemala is a tragic case in 


point. 


South America 

Problems and issues in Latin America were 
known, and the Vice President was briefed on 
them. There was nothing in the past history of 
U.S.-Latin American relations to indicate the pos- 
sibility of substantial violence against our repre- 
sentatives. In addition, innate Latin American 
courtesy and their respect for the guest relation- 
ship of persons coming to their homes or country 
were taken into consideration. After Lima and 
the embarrassment which the incidents there had 
caused to both the Government and most Peru- 
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vians, it was felt that the governments and public 
opinion in the remaining countries would do their 
utmost to prevent similar embarrassments. As the 
tour progressed, and particularly after Peru, the 
increasing amount of Communist-inspired and 
directed tactics was known and reported and the 
increasing possibility of trouble in Venezuela 
was understood. It was also understood by the 
governments concerned. 

Prior to Lima it was not even deemed necessary 
to seek any specific assurances of adequate secu- 
rity. After Lima the assurances given by the 
Ecuadoran, Colombian, and Venezuelan Govern- 
ments appeared adequate, as they proved to be in 
Ecuador and Colombia. It seems evident that the 
trouble in Caracas was caused by the intensive 
exploitation by Communist and other anti- 
American elements of grievances against our 
policies and the failure to take adequate measures 
to prevent demonstrations and activities of which 
the Government was fully forewarned by its own 
security people and by reports from our embassies 
and investigative agencies. 

I think it is important to emphasize that, while 
there has been a known resentment in Latin Amer- 
ica over certain issues and protests concerning 
them could be expected, this is the first time that 
minority groups have been able to exploit these 
issues to incite actual violence against an im- 
portant American representative. This is some- 
thing new in Latin America, and therefore it was 
not expected. 

There is considerable evidence that the demon- 
strations in the various countries visited by the 
Vice President followed a pattern and were Com- 
munist inspired and staged. Slogans on the ban- 
ners carried by students and others were similar. 
“Little Rock,” “Guatemala,” “Yankee Imperial- 
ism,” “Wall Street Agents,” “McCarthyism,” 
“Colonialism,” “Nixon Go Home” were among 
those repeated. The tactics were much the same, 
with young students urged on by older persons 
leading the activities. Intelligence reports from 
Latin American capitals also support the conclu- 
sion of a leading Communist role in the demon- 
strations. 

There is no indication of unusual efforts by 
Radio Moscow to step up its exploitation of anti- 
American sentiments immediately prior to or dur- 
ing the Vice President’s trip. Although Soviet 
commentaries carried the normal type of anti- 
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American statements and Soviet-bloc propaganda 
output to Latin America increased somewhat—a 
normal occurrence during any major event—the 
demonstrations and scattered violence were not 
excessively stressed during Mr. Nixon’s trip. 
Moscow Radio warned its Latin audiences of the 
“exploitative” motives of the Vice President’s 
trip, designed to counter the “discontent over U.S. 
policies.” The majority of the commentaries re- 
lied to'a great extent on quotations from Ameri- 
can newspapers and stressed that even the U.S. 
press “has been forced to admit” that the anti- 
U.S. demonstrations are not the intrigues of Com- 
munists but the result of U.S. “discriminatory” 
economic policy toward Latin America. With- 
out attacking the Vice President personally, the 
Moscow propaganda machine asserted that 
“Nixon’s fiasco was actually the fiasco of U.S. 
policy toward Latin America.” 

On May 15, according to FBIS [Foreign 
Broadcasting Information Service], Radio Mos- 
cow began in earnest to exploit the anti-American 
incidents during the Nixon tour. However, Ra- 
dio Moscow directed no commentaries at Latin 
American audiences, the target of most of Mos- 
cow’s comments prior to the Caracas events. In 
these latest efforts Moscow is attempting to ex- 


ploit the incidents to foster anti-Americanism in 
other areas of the world. 


Uruguay 

We knew, took into account, and reported to 
the Vice President before his departure the fol- 
lowing matters: information concerning Uru- 
guayan resentment of U.S. economic policies, par- 
ticularly the countervailing duty on wool tops; 
the fact that the Soviet-bloc diplomatic missions 
in Uruguay have been active in many sectors of 
Uruguay; the fact that recent approaches have 
been made to Uruguay by the Soviets for in- 
creased economic intercourse; and finally that 
there was a possibility of student antipathy or 
even anti-U.S. demonstrations at the university. 

There was no indication that violence would 
ensue, and there was none. The Vice President 
was able by debating with the students to win 
them over, and his visit to the university ended 
with a resounding ovation and acclaim for his 
forthrightness in standing up to the students in 
friendly discussion. 
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Argentina 


The political situation in Argentina and the 
circumstances surrounding the Frondizi govern- 
ment were explained in briefings to the Vice 
President. The delicate political situation caused 
by the coming into power of a new government, 
the activities outside of Argentina by Peron, and 
the fact that the Communist Party in Argentina 
had become the largest in the hemisphere were 
all included in the briefings and fully discussed. 
There were rumors that pro-Peron or other 
groups might stage demonstrations in opposition 
to the Vice President. The economic difficulties 
facing President Frondizi, the difficulties with 
economic problems which might involve the 
United States, were discussed before the Vice 
President left and were discussed by him with 
Argentine leaders in that country. 

There was no indication that any violence could 
be expected, nor did any occur. On the con- 
trary, the reception accorded to the Vice Presi- 
dent in Argentina was extremely friendly. 

The minor incidents in connection with the late 
arrival at the swearing-in ceremonies of Presi- 
dent Frondizi, in which there were scaitered boos 
for Mr. Nixon, were highlighted in the United 
States press but were given little importance in 
Buenos Aires. 


Paraguay 


Vice President Nixon was aware that in Para- 
guay there might be some attempt at demonstra- 
tions—or in other countries—on the question oi 
a visit to the present Paraguayan Government. 
Recent attempts by opposition groups to over- 
throw the Stroessner regime had been the subject 
of intelligence and embassy reports several weeks 
before the Vice President departed. These facts 
were included in briefings, as were matters regard- 
ing anti-Paraguayan acts involving the provi- 
sional government of Argentina which was in 
power prior to Frondizi’s inauguration. The 
warm reception given to the Vice President in 
Paraguay was anticipated, and there were no un- 
toward incidents to mar the visit. 


Bolivia 


The tense political situation which has existed 
in Bolivia in recent months and which broke out 
into disturbances in the mining areas in March, 
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South America, Indonesia, and Burma—the cir- 
cumstances leading up to these incidents occurred 
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are related in that there has been a conscious, con- 
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exacerbate potential or actual misunderstandings 
in these areas about the United States. These 
incidents, particularly those in which there was 
direct Communist involvement, demonstrate the 
scope and intensity of Soviet long-term efforts to 
discredit the United States. 


Security Measures 

Those of you who personally have had experi- 
ence with mob action and group violence need 
no reminder that the element of surprise fre- 
quently plays an important role. Not so long ago 
in our own Capital of Washington we witnessed 
a savage attempt on the life of our President then 
in residence at Blair House. We also shared 
the indignation of the Congress over the dastardly 
shooting in the House of Representatives of sev- 
eral of its distinguished Members. We were 
aware of the possibility of such dangers. Our 
security measures were believed adequate. Yet 
even in our solidly established system grave inci- 
dents like those were possible. How much more 
so is it true in those countries where freshly estab- 
lished governments have not had time or others 
have been unable for various reasons to develop 
adequate security organizations. The recent de- 
plorable assassination of the President of our 
sister Republic of Guatemala is a tragic case in 
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known, and the Vice President was briefed on 
them. There was nothing in the past history of 
U.S.-Latin American relations to indicate the pos- 
sibility of substantial violence against our repre- 
sentatives. In addition, innate Latin American 
courtesy and their respect for the guest relation- 
ship of persons coming to their homes or country 
were taken into consideration. After Lima and 
the embarrassment which the incidents there had 
caused to both the Government and most Peru- 
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vians, it was felt that the governments and public 
opinion in the remaining countries would do their 
utmost to prevent similar embarrassments. As the 
tour progressed, and particularly after Peru, the 
increasing amount of Communist-inspired and 
directed tactics was known and reported and the 
increasing possibility of trouble in Venezuela 
was understood. It was also understood by the 
governments concerned. 

Prior to Lima it was not even deemed necessary 
to seek any specific assurances of adequate secu- 
rity. After Lima the assurances given by the 
Ecuadoran, Colombian, and Venezuelan Govern- 
ments appeared adequate, as they proved to be in 
Ecuador and Colombia. It seems evident that the 
trouble in Caracas was caused by the intensive 
exploitation by Communist and other anti- 
American elements of grievances against our 
policies and the failure to take adequate measures 
to prevent demonstrations and activities of which 
the Government was fully forewarned by its own 
security people and by reports from our embassies 
and investigative agencies. 

I think it is important to emphasize that, while 
there has been a known resentment in Latin Amer- 
ica over certain issues and protests concerning 
them could be expected, this is the first time that 
minority groups have been able to exploit these 
issues to incite actual violence against an im- 
portant American representative. This is some- 
thing new in Latin America, and therefore it was 
not expected. 

There is considerable evidence that the demon- 
strations in the various countries visited by the 
Vice President followed a pattern and were Com- 
munist inspired and staged. Slogans on the ban- 
ners carried by students and others were similar. 
“Little Rock,” “Guatemala,” “Yankee Imperial- 
ism,” “Wall Street Agents,” “McCarthyism,” 
“Colonialism,” “Nixon Go Home” were among 
those repeated. The tactics were much the same, 
with young students urged on by older persons 
leading the activities. Intelligence reports from 
Latin American capitals also support the conclu- 
sion of a leading Communist role in the demon- 
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There is no indication of unusual efforts by 
Radio Moscow to step up its exploitation of anti- 
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American statements and Soviet-bloc propaganda 
output to Latin America increased somewhat—a 
normal occurrence during any major event—the 
demonstrations and scattered violence were not 
excessively stressed during Mr. Nixon’s trip. 
Moscow Radio warned its Latin audiences of the 
“exploitative” motives of the Vice President’s 
trip, designed to counter the “discontent over U.S. 
policies.” The majority of the commentaries re- 
lied to'a great extent on quotations from Ameri- 
can newspapers and stressed that even the U.S. 
press “has been forced to admit” that the anti- 
U.S. demonstrations are not the intrigues of Com- 
munists but the result of U.S. “discriminatory” 
economic policy toward Latin America. With- 
out attacking the Vice President personally, the 
Moscow propaganda machine asserted that 
“Nixon’s fiasco was actually the fiasco of U.S. 
policy toward Latin America.” 

On May 15, according to FBIS [Foreign 
Broadcasting Information Service], Radio Mos- 
cow began in earnest to exploit the anti-American 
incidents during the Nixon tour. However, Ra- 
dio Moscow directed no commentaries at Latin 
American audiences, the target of most of Mos- 
cow’s comments prior to the Caracas events. In 
these latest efforts Moscow is attempting to ex- 
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even anti-U.S. demonstrations at the university. 

There was no indication that violence would 
ensue, and there was none. The Vice President 
was able by debating with the students to win 
them over, and his visit to the university ended 
with a resounding ovation and acclaim for his 
forthrightness in standing up to the students in 
friendly discussion. 
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Argentina 

The political situation in Argentina and the 
circumstances surrounding the Frondizi govern- 
ment were explained in briefings to the Vice 
President. The delicate political situation caused 
by the coming into power of a new government, 
the activities outside of Argentina by Peron, and 
the fact that the Communist Party in Argentina 
had become the largest in the hemisphere were 
all included in the briefings and fully discussed. 
There were rumors that pro-Peron or other 
groups might stage demonstrations in opposition 
to the Vice President. The economic difficulties 
facing President Frondizi, the difficulties with 
economic problems which might involve the 
United States, were discussed before the Vice 
President left and were discussed by him with 
Argentine leaders in that country. 

There was no indication that any violence could 
be expected, nor did any occur. On the con- 
trary, the reception accorded to the Vice Presi- 
dent in Argentina was extremely friendly. 

The minor incidents in connection with the late 
arrival at the swearing-in ceremonies of Presi- 
dent Frondizi, in which there were scattered boos 
for Mr. Nixon, were highlighted in the United 
States press but were given little importance in 
Buenos Aires. 


Paraguay 


Vice President Nixon was aware that in Para- 
guay there might be some attempt at demonstra- 
tions—or in other countries—on the question of 
a visit to the present Paraguayan Government. 
Recent attempts by opposition groups to over- 
throw the Stroessner regime had been the subject 
of intelligence and embassy reports several weeks 
before the Vice President departed. These facts 
were included in briefings, as were matters regard- 
ing anti-Paraguayan acts involving the provi- 
sional government of Argentina which was in 
power prior to Frondizi’s inauguration. The 
warm reception given to the Vice President in 
Paraguay was anticipated, and there were no un- 
toward incidents to mar the visit. 
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The tense political situation which has existed 
in Bolivia in recent months and which broke out 
into disturbances in the mining areas in March, 
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involving mainly the two factions of the govern- 
ing MNR [Nationalist Revolutionary Movement] 
Party, were also included in briefings of the Vice 
President. Bolivia’s difficult economic situation, 
the part which the United States is playing in 
helping to solve Bolivia’s problems, the difficulties 
involving the mine owners of the expropriated 
mines (including U.S. owners) and the Bolivian 
Government, were well known. The existence of 
Communist and Trotskyite groups in Bolivia and 
the dangers which the Vice President’s party 
might possibly encounter in passing through the 
narrow streets of La Paz were explained in brief- 
ings with the Vice President and to the Secret 
Service. The potential of Communists to incite 
anti-U.S. actions in Bolivia was considered but 
not deemed sufficiently strong to cause any change 
in plans. 

There was no violence in Bolivia, and the hos- 
tile demonstrations were negligible. The fact 
that there was no violence there was a factor in 
considerations concerning the rest of the tour. 


Peru 

Dissatisfaction in Peru over the U.S. restric- 
tions and tariffs on certain basic agricultural 
commodities exported by Peru is of long standing. 


More recently, threatened restrictions on lead, 
zinc, and copper had led to bitter criticism. This 
was further inflamed by the report of the United 
States Tariff Commission on lead and zinc. Re- 
cent strikes, demonstrations, and lawless acts in 
various parts of Peru, for which the Communists 
were in a large measure responsible, had been re- 
ported by embassy and intelligence sources and 
were part of briefings held on Peru. The fact 
that there had been increased lawlessness within 
Peru in recent months was also known and con- 
sidered. The status of the University of San 
Marcos as an autonomous university, proud of 
its independence and heritage, was also known. 
There was, however, nothing in intelligence re- 
ports to indicate the real possibility of violence 
in Peru. Demonstrations were considered pos- 
sible. The fact that anti-U.S. demonstrations of 
the nature which occurred have not heretofore 
been known in Lima and the historic ability of 
the Peruvian Government to contend with law- 
lessness were important factors taken into con- 
sideration in making decisions on the visit to 
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Peru. Peru’s record of close association and ties 
with the United States is historical. 

At the time of the Peruvian visit, mounting 
evidence of the possibility of student demonstra- 
tions was known. 

The anti-U.S. demonstrations were the result of 
a small minority, estimated between 30 and 40 per- 
sons, obviously Communist led and inspired. They 
did not represent the attitude of Peruvians, much 
less that of the Peruvian Government. The dem- 
onstrations seemed to snowball once they were in- 
cited, and there is no evidence that large mass 
demonstrations were planned. 


Ecuador 

Intelligence reports received prior to the arrival 
of the Vice President in Ecuador showed that 
the Communists had undertaken considerable 
planning and as of May 9 their activities had 
been limited to fiy sheets and wall paintings. It 
had been expected that anti-Nixon demonstrations 
might include throwing of water and fruit. 
Elaborate plans to embarrass the Vice President 
during his visit to the Central University failed 
to materialize because the visit was canceled. 

Other Communist plans in Ecuador by students 
were said to include: 

1. Presentation of what would appear to be an 
honorary diploma but actually would portray im- 
perialist domination of Ecuador. 

2. A receiving line to turn its back on Mr. 
Nixon upon his arrival. 

3. A Communist student leader to read a list 
of United States acts of intervention in Latin 
America during the past 50 years. 

4. Students to walk out on Mr. Nixon if there 
had been any attempt to quiet Communist speak- 
ers. 


Intelligence reports indicated that other plans, 
which did not materialize because of the Ecua- 
doran Government’s excellent security efforts and 
apparent poor Communist organization, included 
shouting squads along Mr. Nixon’s travel route, 
throwing of water and rotten fruit, and display 
of derisive signs. Pedro Saad, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Communist Party in Ecuador, ordered 
no violence, according to reports, but he hoped 
a riot would occur at the football game. 

Mr. Nixon’s planned meeting with Communist 
and other labor leaders was canceled. This can- 
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cellation was due in part to the Embassy’s de- 
cision that such a meeting would not be produc- 
tive and might give Communist leaders a propa- 
ganda weapon. Communist plans to challenge 
Mr. Nixon to meet labor leaders publicly in Com- 
munist-controlled quarters did not materialize. 

Two important factors in the failure of any 
demonstrations in Ecuador are believed to be the 
excellent security measures adopted by the Ecua- 
doran Government and the fact that Ecuadorans 
made an attempt to counteract the incidents in 
Peru. In any event, the reception in Ecuador 
was cordial. 


Colombia 

During the past 10 years Colombia has been 
the scene of much violence, including the famed 
Bogotazo of 1948. Deaths are reported to have 
totaled some 200,000 in Colombia during this pe- 
riod, due to guerrilla activities and other politi- 
cal violence. The political situation in Bogoté 
prior to the start of Vice President Nixon’s tour 
was a confused one. Elections were scheduled for 
May 4, but no candidate had been chosen one week 
before the elections. The nomination by both the 
Conservative and Liberal Parties of Dr. Alberto 
Lleras Camargo produced a profound effect and 
gave civilian groups high hopes for political sta- 
bility. Lleras’ nomination, however, evoked a re- 
action in certain circles. During the last days of 
April General Rojas Pinilla moved to the Carib- 
bean from Europe, and there was an attempted 
coup by sympathizers of Rojas on May 2. De- 
tails of this attempt were reported to the Vice 
President in Buenos Aires and elsewhere en route, 
and the political implications and chances of po- 
litical turmoil in Colombia were fully explained. 

A rumor that an attempt might be made to 
assassinate the Vice President was reported to 
Embassy Bogota prior to the Vice President’s ar- 
rival. Rumors of possible student and Commu- 
nist demonstrations were also reported. A de- 
tailed report dated May 10 from reliable sources 
concerning Communist and Communist-front 
groups’ attempts to organize student demonstra- 
tions was recorded and the Vice President’s party 
informed. This report included plans to dis- 
tribute leaflets; plans to demonstrate at wreath- 
laying ceremonies; alleged plans to throw toma- 
toes, eggs, etc., and to “duplicate the Lima stu- 
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dent incident.” There were meetings of Commu- 
nists to arrange for these demonstrations, and 
there was some talk of having weapons and a pos- 
sible assassination attempt. This information 
was relayed to the Nixon party. It was stated 
that Communists would play an insignificant part 
and that the greatest danger came from the follow- 
ers of ex-dictator Rojas Pinilla in order to discredit 
the present Government. The assassination talk 
was assessed as being largely bravado. It was 
concluded that it was not probable that serious 
incidents would occur because the Colombian Gov- 
ernment was aware of the possible dangers and 
was well prepared to meet any trouble. 

The reports in Colombia centered largely on 
Colombia’s own political turbulence and on ru- 
mors which arose following the incidents in Lima. 
The failure of an attempted coup on May 2 and 
the subsequent election of President Lleras 
Camargo on May 4, as scheduled, helped dissipate 
concern over any serious trouble in Colombia. 
None occurred. Consideration nevertheless was 
given to the cumulative chain reaction which 
seemed to be building up as the tour progressed. 
This fact was assessed, along with the assurances 
given by the Colombian authorities. It was de- 
cided that there was a possibility of demonstra- 
tions but that the Colombian authorities were 
prepared to keep them under control. The few 
minor demonstrations were completely over- 
shadowed by the friendly reception accorded the 
Vice President. This reception was particularly 
warm and friendly in the workers’ and poorer 
districts, where some thought trouble might have 
been anticipated. 


Venezuela 

From the very start it had been anticipated 
that there might be more danger of disturbances 
in Venezuela than in any other place. This was 
made known to the Secret Service officers accom- 
panying the Vice President prior to the party’s 
departure from the U.S., and it was also made 
known to the Vice President. The unsettled po- 
litical situation in Venezuela which has existed 
since the overthrow of the Perez Jiménez regime 
in January had been the subject of many reports. 
The rapid return of the Communists to Venezuela 
from exile and their intense activity in labor, stu- 
dent, and other civilian sectors following the over- 
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throw of Perez Jiménez were reported and con- 
sidered in planning the visit. In February a re- 
port was received from non-Communist labor 
leaders that the Communists were back in force 
in Venezuela and working very assiduously in the 
labor field. The prominent role played by Com- 
munists in organizing opposition to the Perez 
Jiménez regime and the Communists’ efforts to 
discredit the United States were well known. The 
many facets of Venezuelan political difficulties, 
including the delicate balance between the civilian 
and military power in Venezuela, were also 
known. 

The Venezuelan criticism of U.S. voluntary re- 
strictions on petroleum imports, the inflammabil- 
ity of this issue in Venezuela, the protest by many 
Venezuelans and particularly leftist groups 
against the issuance by the United States of visas 
to ex-President Perez Jiménez and his security 
chief, Pedro Estrada, were reported to the Nixon 
party both before and during the trip. The agi- 
tation of university students on the visa issue, as 
well as their criticism of the United States for al- 
legedly supporting the Batista regime in Cuba, 
were also fully reported and taken into con- 
sideration in deciding on the visit to Venezuela 
and the question of a visit to the university. 

On April 22, prior to the departure of the Vice 
President, a report was received that there might 
be demonstrations at the University of Caracas. 

As Vice President Nixon’s tour progressed, 
and particularly after the events in Lima, in- 
creased reports concerning the possibility of se- 
rious disturbances at the university in Caracas 
fomented by the Communists were received. The 
Embassy consulted with the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment Junta, and the Junta recommended that the 
Vice President cancel his proposed visit to the 
university. The Vice President agreed to do this 
and requested that the Venezuelan Government 
make public the fact that disturbances might be 
anticipated. 

A report that rumors were being received of 
a possible assassination attempt at Caracas 
against the Vice President was sent ahead to the 
Nixon party by telegram on May 9. 

By May 11 rather complete reports concerning 
preparations being made by students and others 
in Venezuela for anti-U.S. demonstrations were 
being received and forwarded on a regular basis 
to the Nixon party and, through the Embassy, to 
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the Venezuelan Government. Details of these 
preparations and renewed recommendations that 
the Vice President not visit the University of 
Caracas were accompanied by assurances from 
the Venezuelan Government that it was aware of 
these plans and was prepared to accord full pro- 
tection. 

On May 13 a report was received that the Min- 
ister of Education had received assurances from 
all political parties, including the Communists, 
that they would avoid acts of violence during the 
Vice President’s visit to Caracas. 

Three reports of possible assassination attempts 
were forwarded to the Vice President, and the 
matter was made public by the Secret Service on 
the eve of the Vice President’s departure from 
Colombia for Caracas, 

On May 10 an intelligence report commented 
that it believed the student manifestations would 
be limited to a strong verbal harassment without 
resort to physical violence but that this could not 
be guaranteed. In a telephone conversation with 
the Department on May 13, Ambassador Sparks 
reported that the university visit had been can- 
celed and that, while difficulties in Caracas might 
be anticipated, the Government was taking secu- 
rity measures, 

In view of the total of the foregoing informa- 
tion, it was recognized that demonstrations might 
occur in Venezuela. The cumulative effect of the 
demonstrations in Lima among the students was 
discussed and considered in planning for the visit 
to Caracas. It was also considered that the 
events in Lima might cause the Venezuelan Gov- 
ernment to take more precautions in order to 
avoid similar demonstrations. On the basis of 
assurances by the Venezuelan Government of its 
security measures, violence in Caracas was not 
anticipated. The intensity of the demonstrations 
which followed and the failure of the Venezuelan 
security forces to act effectively were not foreseen. 


Lebanon 


We do not believe that the subversive activities 
now going on in Lebanon in an effort to over- 
throw the regime of President Chamoun and the 
destruction of the USIS library in Tripoli and 
the USIS reading room in Beirut are part of a 
coordinated Communist effort connected with 
the attacks on Vice President Nixon in South 
America and the developments in Algeria. 
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The principal source of instigation for the 
troubles in Lebanon are extremist nationalist ele- 
ments inside and outside Lebanon aided and 
abetted by violent propaganda from Radio Cairo 
and Radio Damascus. This is supplemented by 
arms and armed men infiltrating from the Syrian 
sector of the United Arab Republic. The pur- 
pose of this attack is to overthrow the pro- 
Western regime of President Chamoun. We 
have no doubt that Communist elements in 
Lebanon are helping to fan the flames of this 
insurrection, as it would seem most unnatural for 
them not to seize upon this opportunity to create 
trouble for the United States and for a country 
friendly to the United States. We are inclined 
to believe that the troubles in Lebanon, although 
they are doubtless being exploited by the Com- 
munists, arise out of developments primarily con- 
cerning the Near Eastern Arab world and are not 
directly connected with the situation in Algeria 
or recent events in South America. 

The USIS installations were burned by the ex- 
tremist mobs, perhaps with Communist participa- 
tion, because they were easily accessible symbols 
of the principal Western power and the nation 
which symbolizes the political principles to which 
the present Lebanese Government has given its 
support. The Arab extremist nationalists oppose 
what they consider to be U.S. efforts to line up the 
Arab world on the U.S. side in the East-West 
struggle. The Soviet Union through inflamma- 
tory broadcasts in the Arabic language is attempt- 
ing to exacerbate the situation in Lebanon. 
There is also little doubt that the Soviet Union is 
attempting also to influence Cairo and Damascus 
in their propaganda and other activity directed 
against the present Government of Lebanon. 

The earliest available Soviet broadcast on the 
Lebanese crisis—May 12 in Arabic—consisted of 
a news account of events and a direct comment that 
“it is difficult for anyone to deny that the foreign 
policy imposed on Lebanon by the Eisenhower 
doctrine has brought forth dangerous and destruc- 
tive consequences.” An Arabic broadcast of May 
14 declared that the United States seems ready to 
interfere in Lebanon’s “internal affairs” and 
charged that the “colonialists,” whose alleged prac- 
tice is that of describing popular movements as 
Communist, are seeking to intervene in Lebanon. 
The broadcast added that the Lebanese people will 
give “an appropriate answer to the American 
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colonialists.” On May 15 Radio Moscow charged 
the United States, according to the Associated 
Press, with open interference in Lebanon’s internal 
affairs and asserted that the Lebanese authorities 
were “planning to use these American weapons 
to fight the anti-imperialist popular movement.” 


Algeria 

There is no indication that the recent develop- 
ments in Algeria have been in any way related to 
other simultaneous disturbances in the world. Nor 
is there any indication that the Algerian incidents 
were directly Communist inspired. 

The Algerian explosion is an expression of the 
intensity of feelings on the part of the French, 
particularly those in Algeria, on this neuralgic 
issue. There has always been a possibility, of 
which we were long aware, that the French settlers 
in Algeria might try to take matters in their own 
hands, if they suspected that the French Govern- 
ment might change its policy on Algeria. 

A series of circumstances combined to favor 
the events which occurred last Tuesday. There 
was an absence of governmental authority, given 
the Cabinet crisis and the absence of Minister La- 
coste from Algiers. The French settlers feared, 
moreover, that the designated French Prime Min- 
ister, Pierre Pflimlin, might negotiate with the 
Algerian rebels. They therefore decided to hold 
massive protest demonstrations to discourage 
Pflimlin’s investiture. 

The demonstrators were estimated at around 
50,000 and, incited by extremist elements, soon got 
out of hand. In addition to ransacking our USIS 
offices, the mobs finally took over the local gov- 
ernment building, the Ministry for Algeria. It 
was at that point that the military came upon the 
scene and took over control, setting up a Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. 

It is, of course, possible that this coup was 
planned well in advance and not the sudden result 
of unpremeditated mob action. If so, it was 
planned by French settlers and certain French 
military elements—neither of whom, to our 
knowledge, have any sympathies with the Com- 
munists. That these events occurred on May 13 
was due to the fact that it was the day that 
Pflimlin was scheduled to come up for Parliamen- 
tary investiture. 

The ransacking of the USIS library was only 
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an offshoot of the larger action by the mobs. The 
library is centrally located on the ground floor 
along one of the main streets of Algiers. Certain 
elements among the French settlers have felt that 
we were not solidly behind France’s insistence on 
maintaining Algeria as an integral part of France. 
It is likely that in the mood they were in at that 
time some of the demonstrators were incited by 
extremist elements to wreck the USIS premises. 
There have been no indications that these ele- 
ments were Communist or Communist inspired. 
The Sev*st, propaganda line in regard to Al- 
geria is designed to excite anti-U.S. sentiments 
among the French. Moscow has consistently al- 
leged that the U.S. sought to oust France from 
North Africa and to install itself there militarily, 
politically, and economically. Sahara oil is said 
to inflame U.S. desires and North African bases 
to play an important role in U.S. strategic de- 
signs. Such moves as the supplying of arms by 
the U.S. to Tunisia and the good-offices mission 
were said to have the aims of increasing U.S. 
domination over the area. According to Radio 
Moscow, the U.S. “intends to supersede France 
in North Africa as in Indochina.” Moscow has 
simultaneously attempted to create hostility to 
the U.S. among Algerian Arabs by charging that 
the U.S. was attempting to supplant France as the 
colonial master. There has been, however, no 
marked intensification of anti-American propa- 
ganda in connection with the Algerian coup. 


Burma 

According to a preliminary check of Soviet-bloc 
propaganda output, there has been no unusual 
propaganda activity on the part of the U.S.S.R. 
or Communist China in connection with the inci- 
dent which took place before the U.S. Embassy 
in Rangoon on May 12. According to the Em- 
bassy report, about 100 persons paused for 3 or 
4 minutes before the chancery while parading in 
formation along the street returning from a 
nearby meeting of the Communist-front World 
Peace Congress. The crowd stopped only long 
enough to leave some placards bearing slogans 
against SEATO and against nuclear weapons, in- 
cluding one in English reading, “American war- 
mongers—don’t interfere in our internal affairs.” 
Local press treatment of the incident was entirely 
perfunctory. 
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Indonesia 

Since the Indonesian rebellion in February, So- 
viet propaganda in close consort with that of the 
PKI (Communist Party of Indonesia) has por- 
trayed the issue to Indonesians as one between pa- 
triotic defense of Indonesian nationalism and 
sovereignty on the one hand and foreign-inspired 
imperialism onthe other. The U.S. is identified as 
the major inspirer of the “separatists” and is 
charged with intervening by military aid to the 
rebels. 

The increasing trend of the propaganda toward 
pinpointing the U.S. as the major force of inter- 
vention is seen in the Soviet Government’s state- 
ment of May 14 in which it charged: 

.. . in a number of instances weapons have been and 
are being delivered to the rebels directly from the U.S. 

. a number of U.S. leaders, Secretary of State Dulles 
among them, unequivocally called for the setting up of 
a new government in Indonesia. . . . In the light of the 
events taking place in Indonesia, it is difficult to assess 
such statements otherwise than as direct incitement to 
the overthrow of the legitimate Indonesian Government. 

The PKT has consistently echoed the main lines 
of Soviet propaganda against the U.S., relating 
them specifically to the internal scene. The over- 
all goal has been to identify the U.S. as the real 
national enemy behind the rebels and the PKI 
as the foremost patriotic party. Taking advan- 
tage of the momentum generated by Premier 
Djuanda’s April 30 statement and Sukarno’s May 
2 speech charging intervention and taking the 
U.S. to task, Indonesian Communists have initi- 
ated threats of direct action against U.S. interests. 
PKI Secretary General Aidit, in a May 1 telegram 
to the U.S. Embassy, threatened action against 
U.S. economic interests in Indonesia if U.S. arms 
to rebels were not stopped. In a speech published 
May 6, Aidit threatened that the PKI would 
launch a campaign for taking over U.S. enter- 
prises in Indonesia as was done with the Dutch 
unless the U.S. stopped arms to the rebels. 

A Communist-dominated “mass movement to 
oppose foreign intervention” was organized on 
May 7—probably a crystallization of an “Anti- 
Foreign Intervention Group” formed on May 4 
by Communist unions, youth, and student front 
groups—and called for a mass rally on May 16 
in front of the U.S. Embassy to protest U.S. in- 
tervention. The rally was subsequently postponed 
to May 20. The group may be identical with an 
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“Anti-Foreign Intervention Movement” which 
on May 9 reportedly cabled 20 international organ- 
izations throughout the world asking for “soli- 
darity” in condemning foreign intervention in 
Indonesia. 


Japan 


There occurred recently a massive but peaceful 
manifestation, reportedly involving some 40,000 
persons, before our Embassy in Tokyo. This was 
a protest against continued testing of nuclear 
weapons. This is an active popular issue in Japan 
resulting from wartime experience as a target of 
atomic weapons. In this case there is no clearcut 
evidence of Communist direction. It is an issue 
agitated by the U.S.S.R. on a worldwide basis. 
There is continuous effort by Communists to ex- 
ploit the issue locally against the United States. 


Letters of Credence 


Afghanistan 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Afghani- 
stan, Mohammad Hashim Maiwandwal, presented 
his credentials to President Eisenhower on May 
23. For texts of the Ambassador’s remarks and 
the President’s reply, see Department of State 
press release 285. 


Tran 

The newly appointed Ambassador of Iran, Ali 
Gholi Ardalan, presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower on May 22. For texts of the 
Ambassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, 
see Department of State press release 283. 


Mr. Katzen To Observe Program 
for Use of Funds in Israel 


Press release 282 dated May 21 

The Department of State announced on May 
21 that Bernard Katzen, special consultant, has 
been asked to proceed to Israel to observe the pro- 
gram for the expenditure of certain funds in 
Israel currency which have accrued to this Gov- 
ernment as a result of the operations of the infor- 
mational media guaranty program in Israel. 

It will be recalled that in 1956 Mr. Katzen was 
entrusted with a mission to Israel by the Secre- 
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tary ' for the purpose of recommending projects in 
which these funds might be expended to further 
the common interests of the United States and 
Israel. Upon completion of his mission, Mr. 
Katzen reported to the Secretary and made cer- 
tain recommendations for a number of educa- 
tional, cultural, and scientific projects. These 
recommendations were accepted by the Depart- 
ment of State, and the necessary appropriations 
were authorized by the Congress. The American 
Embassy at Tel Aviv is currently engaged in the 
implementation of the recommended projects. 
Mr. Katzen will remain about 3 weeks in Israel, 
after which he will submit his observations and 
comments to the Department in Washington. 


U.S. Issues Statement on Report 


on Trinidad Naval Base 
Press release 266 dated May 14 


The U.S. Government considers the report of 
the Technical Joint Commission on Chagua- 
ramas,’? which has been made public today, a con- 
scientious effort to reach an objective conclusion 
on the economic, technical, and strategic aspects 
involved in relocating the U.S. naval base. It is 
appreciative of the thoroughness with which 


members of the Commission examined the matter 
for 214 months and the clarity with which they 
expressed their conclusions. 

The principal conclusions to be drawn from the 
report are that the U.S. naval base in the Eastern 
Caribbean should be located on the Gulf of Paria 
to fulfill its strategic and military functions; that 
the military superiority of Chaguaramas over any 
alternative site together with the expense and 
time required to establish a base at an alternative 
site make it impracticable to consider relocating 
the U.S. naval base at Chaguaramas; and that its 
partition is also not practicable. 

The U.S. Government believes that these con- 
clusions should settle the Chaguaramas question 
so that the countries concerned can proceed with- 
out hindrance to develop their relationships in a 
constructive manner. 


* BuLLeETIN of Feb. 6, 1956, p. 207. 

*The commission was composed of representatives of 
Trinidad, the United Kingdom, the United States, and The 
West Indies. 
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Major Aspects of the Problem of Outer Space 


Statement by Loftus Becker 
Legal Adwiser* 


The Department of State has a deep and abid- 
ing interest in the problems of outer space. What 
the United States Government should do with 
respect to this entirely new field of activity, with 
its as yet unexplored potentialities, poses highly 
important questions of national policy and of de- 
fense policy. It also inevitably poses highly im- 
portant questions of foreign policy. 

In my testimony today I propose, after refer- 
ring very briefly to certain basic principles, to 
discuss four major aspects of the problem of 
outer space. These are as follows: 


1. the problem of insuring that outer space is 
used for peaceful purposes only ; 

2. possible international cooperation in outer 
Space ; 

8. international law affecting outer space; and 

4. the pending bill. 


Basic Principles 


The basic pattern of our existing foreign pol- 
icy with respect to space is no different from that 
which we have with respect to international re- 
lations here on the earth. In conformity with 
our undertakings under article 1 of the United 
Nations Charter, it is our purpose to insure that— 
in space as on the earth—international peace and 
security are maintained and that international 
disputes or situations which might lead to a 


breach of the peace are adjusted or settled in con- ' 


formity with the principles of justice and inter- 
national law. 


* Made before the Special Senate Committee on Space 
and Astronautics on May 14. 
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We are in favor of international coeperation in 
solving international problems. At the same 
time we are dedicated to the maintenance of the 
legitimate national interests of the United States, 
and we hold firm to our inherent right of indi- 
vidual and collective self-defense against armed 
attack, which is fully recognized under article 
51 of the United Nations Charter. 

I believe that my testimony today will demon- 
strate that the Department’s policy with respect 
to outer space is wholly consistent with the basic 
principles I have just described. 


The Problem of Insuring That Outer Space Is Used 
for Peaceful Purposes Only 

The most immediate problem in the field of 
space foreign policy is how to insure that outer 
space is used for peaceful purposes only. As your 
chairman [Senator Lyndon B. Johnson] put it in 
his opening statement before this committee: 

The challenge of the atomic age, at the beginning, was 
to harness a vast destructive power to prevent its use 
in war. 

The challenge of the space age, at the beginning now, 
is to open a new frontier to permit its use for peace. 

You are doubtless well aware that the United 
States Government has already taken an initia- 
tive in this field. The United States recognized 
the importance of determining now what steps 
can be taken to assure that missiles and other 
outer-space vehicles, already in the development 
stage, will be utilized solely for peaceful purposes. 

This recognition stemmed from the fact that 
today these military space instruments are in the 
early stages of development. With the passage 
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of time and their continuous growth and refine- 
ment, the problem of effective international con- 
trol becomes more difficult. This point is best 
illustrated by a similar historical problem. In 
1946 international control of the military use of 
nuclear energy could have been attained with rel- 
ative ease. Today, as we well know, control of 
the atom has become a much more vastly compli- 
cated and difficult task. 

Fully cognizant of this lesson of history, the 
United States proposed to the United Nations on 
January 14, 1957,? that: 

... the first step toward the objective of assuring 
that future developments in outer space would be de- 
voted exclusively to peaceful and scientific purposes 
would be to bring the testing of such objects under inter- 
national inspection and participation. 

This was the first recognition by any nation of 
the immediate need to deal with this compelling 
problem. 

Since that time we have repeatedly stressed the 
need—and our willingness—to reach agreement 
in this vital area. During the 1957 United Na- 
tions Disarmament Subcommittee meetings in 
London, in concert with our allies, we formally 
proposed beginning measures to control, for 
peaceful purposes, the sending of objects through 
outer space. This proposal reflected our earlier 
expressions of concern over the dangers of sur- 
prise attack and the outbreak of accidental war. 
It represents an extension upward of our aerial 
and ground inspection proposals. This proposal 
was designed to allay these same dangers which 
are inherent in the continued growth and pro- 
liferation of missile-delivery systems. 

Again, in January of this year, President 
Eisenhower in a letter to former Premier Bul- 
ganin * expressed our concern and our desire to 
reach agreement on this matter. I should like 
to quote from that letter, which reads in part: 

I propose that we agree that outer space should be 
used only for peaceful purposes. We face a decisive 
moment in history in relation to this matter. Both the 
Soviet Union and the United States are now using outer 
space for the testing of missiles designed for military 
purposes. The time to stop is now. 

I recall to you that a decade ago, when the United 


States had a monopoly of atomic weapons and of atomic 
experience, we offered to renounce the making of atomic 


* BULLETIN of Feb. 11, 1957, p. 225. 
* Tbid., Jan. 27, 1958, p. 122. 
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weapons and to make the use of atomic energy an inter- 
national asset for peaceful purposes only. If only that 
offer had been accepted by the Soviet Union, there would 
not now be the danger from nuclear weapons which you 
describe. 

The nations of the world face today another choice per- 
haps even more momentous than that of 1948. That re- 
lates to the use of outer space. Let us this time, and 
in time, make the right choice, the peaceful choice. 

Today we have pending before the Disarma- 
ment Commission of the United Nations a pro- 
posal set forth at London in August 1957.4 It 
stands as one of five basic principles overwhelm- 
ingly endorsed by the United Nations as the basis 
for continued disarmament negotiations. This 
proposal calls for nations to cooperate in the 
establishment of a technical committee to study 
the design of an inspection system which would 
effectively cover the field of ballistic missiles and 
other outer-space objects to assure their develop- 
ment for exclusively scientific and peaceful pur- 
poses. Moreover, we have offered to join immedi- 
ately in such a study, on a multilateral basis, 
without awaiting the conclusion of negotiations 
on other substantive proposals. 

The Department of State believes that this pro- 
posal represents a significant first step toward 
preventing the use of outer space for military 
purposes. We intend to continue to emphasize 
the need to turn this proposal into constructive 
action. 


Possible International Cooperation in Outer Space 

I turn now to our second major area of interest, 
namely, the challenging opportunities for inter- 
national cooperation in outer-space study and ex- 
ploration. As you have heard from previous wit- 
nesses, this new venture into our universe opens 
a vast area for programs of scientific study and 
exploration. 

At this time I have in mind certain projects 
from which every nation in the world can bene- 
fit: radio-relay satellites which will provide for 
near-perfect worldwide radio; TV and radio- 
telephone service; weather-charting satellites 


‘For text of Western proposals, see ibid., Sept. 16, 
1957, p. 451; for a statement by Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge in the Disarmament Commission on Sept. 30, 1957, 
see ibid., Oct. 21, 1957, p. 631; for statements by Ambas- 
sador Lodge in the 12th session of the General Assembly, 
together with texts of U.N. resolutions on disarmament, 
see ibid., Dec. 16, 1957, p. 961. 
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which will afford early warning against natural 
catastrophe; aids to navigation which will enable 
aircraft and ships to chart their way over the 
surface of the earth with great accuracy and 
speed; construction of space platforms as takeoff 
points for further outer-space exploration; and 
manned moon-rocket flights to the moon and 
other planets. These are but a few of the many 
valuable programs we can anticipate. 

These programs can have far-reaching interna- 
tional implications. Without proper interna- 
tional coordination and cooperation such activi- 
ties could lead to involved international problems 
and could project narrow rivalries into this new 
field. 

Here, however, as with the military implica- 
tions, one significant fact is readily apparent. 
The national programs of the two nations now 
having the technological capability to carry out 
outer-space exploration are still in their early de- 
velopmental] stage. This limitation will not long 
exist. Thus, early action is essential if we are 
to thwart narrow national objectives. 

There are, moreover, certain technological rela- 
tionships between areas of potential international 
cooperation and the military programs which in- 
volve outer space. A most obvious illustration of 
this is the close relationship between the missile- 
propulsion systems and the means of putting sci- 
entific satellites into orbits. Yet it makes clear 
that an international program of scientific study 
and exploration is related to efforts to assure the 
use of outer space for peaceful purposes. There 
are many other highly technical considerations 
of this order involved here. Such considerations 
at the present time are under very active study 
within the Government. 

The Department of State feels, however, that 
there are possible arrangements for international 
cooperation in the peaceful scientific and tech- 
nological areas of outer-space activity. These 
arrangements could be pursued independently of 
control arrangements over military uses of outer 
space. Such cooperation would avoid conflicts 
of exclusively national programs. It would al- 
low for necessary coordination of activities, thus 
assuring the most productive efforts. It would 
facilitate progress through a combination of ef- 
forts which would greatly accelerate scientific 
discoveries. It would provide a means by which 
many nations would participate in this new ven- 
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ture. It would insure that the scientific study of 
outer space is carried on in the classic tradition 
of scientific openness. Finally, such cooperation 
would set the pattern for further space activities, 
thus assuring the world of a logical and peaceful 
progression into the reaches of outer space. 

To foster and guide the cooperative efforts that 
are possible, we believe it to be axiomatic that 
some appropriate international machinery should 
be created. Its principal responsibility would be 
to promote and to coordinate efforts in the field 
of outer space. Its functions might include, 
among other things, the establishment of certain 
international space regulations, the collection and 
exchange of information, and appropriate plan- 
ning and coordinating of outer-space research and 
exploration. To undertake these functions prop- 
erly, the agency might well be established under 
the auspices of the United Nations but, in any 
event, should have a suitable and necessary re- 
lationship with the United Nations and with 
other international organizations such as the 
World Meteorological Organization. In this re- 
spect a precedent has already been set. I refer 
specifically to the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. As you are aware, this Agency has the 
task of both promoting international exchange 
and scientific cooperation, as well as assuring that 
nuclear materials in its possession are used ex- 
clusively for peaceful purposes. There is no rea- 
son to believe that a space organization formu- 
lated along similar lines could not be just as ef- 
fective—or more effective, since we have this 
IAEA experience from which to draw. 

At this time we envisage no obstacles, political 
or technical, which would preclude the establish- 
ment of such an international system of coopera- 
tion and coordination. We, in fact, believe that 
only through the creation of such an interna- 
tional organization will the interests of science 
and humanity be amply protected and assured. 
I should add that international space cooperation 
is already imbued with some encouraging possi- 
bilities of collective action. In March of this 
year the Soviet Union placed on the provisional 
agenda of the 13th General Assembly an item 
calling for, among other things, “the establish- 
ment of a United Nations agency for international 
cooperation in the study of cosmic space.” This 
could mean that the first imperative step has been 
taken—recognition of the need for international 
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cooperation in this field. If this is so, it allows 
for an initial atmosphere of hope. Yet, even 
here, there remain initial problems. This pro- 
posal I have just quoted is tied to a broad in- 
ternational agreement which includes, among 
other things, a provision for the elimination of 
foreign military bases. That is an old Soviet 
proposal and one we are not prepared to accept. 
Further, we see no link between international 
space cooperation and elimination of foreign 
bases. Thus, it is clear that a number of other 
steps must be taken before we can gain the stag- 
gering opportunities and benefits which await a 
peaceful, international venture into this new 
world. 

We have yet to reach a practical agreement 
which offers assurance that space shal] be devoted 
to peaceful purposes and that there shall be in- 
ternational cooperation in exploring its infinite 
bounds. Until a satisfactory agreement has been 
reached, we in the State Department shall main- 
tain and preserve every national right of the 
United States in the atmosphere and in space. 


International Law Affecting Outer Space 
a. Article 51 of the United Nations Charter 


I have read a number of articles in which it is 
stated that the only international agreement re- 
lating to space or to the atmosphere is the Chi- 
cago Convention of 1944, relating to civil avia- 
tion matters. I have seen it asserted that there 
is no international law with respect to space out- 
side the atmosphere. 

I regard such statements as incorrect because 
of the specific provisions of article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter, to which I have pre- 
viously referred. Under that provision each of 
the members of the United Nations reserved its 
“inherent right” of individual or collective self- 
defense against armed attack. 

Now the origin of an armed attack against the 
United States, or the particular point in space 
through which it would have to pass in order to 
reach the United States or one of its collective- 
security partners, is completely immaterial. The 
United States is prepared at all times to react 
to protect itself against an armed attack, whether 
that attack originates in outer space or passes 
through outer space in order to reach the United 
States. 
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If and when the United States takes such ac- 
tion, it will be exercising a right which it has 
under international law, because that law in the 
last analysis is what nations will agree to. And 
the inherent right of individual and collective 
self-defense has been recognized as a fundamen- 
tal principle of international law in the United 
Nations Charter. 


b. Implications of the International Geophysical 
Year 


There is another misconception with respect to 
the rights of the United States in this sphere 
that I should like to correct. I have several times 
seen it stated that we do not have any right to 
protest or take any action with respect to satel- 
lites because of the events relating to the Inter- 
national Geophysical Year. Now, the facts are 
these: 

The arrangements with respect to the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year were not made on an. 
intergovernmental basis. They were arrange- 
ments made between scientific bodies in a private 
capacity. It is true that certain governments, 
including the Soviet Union and the United States, 
announced in advance that during the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year they intended to place 
objects in orbit around the earth. And it was 
also stated in connection with these announce- 
ments that the purpose of these satellites would 
be for scientific investigation. No nation pro- 
tested these announcements. 

It follows, therefore, that the only conclusion 
that can be reached with respect to the arrange- 
ments regarding the International Geophysical 
Year is that there is an implied agreement that, 
for the period of the International Geophysical 
Year, it is permissible to put into orbit satellites 
designed for scientific purposes. Once the year is 
over, rights in this field will have to be deter- 
mined by whatever agreement may be reached 
with respect to such objects. 


ce. Is There Any Agreed Upper Limit of 
Sovereignty? 


The next question of international law which I 
would like to mention is the position of the United 
States regarding its sovereignty upwards. There 
are those who have argued that the sovereignty 
of the United States ends with the outer limits 
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of the atmosphere and that space outside the at- 
mosphere is either free to all or should possibly 
be conceded to be within the sovereignty of one or 
another international organization. 

The United States Government has not rec- 
ognized any top or upper limit to its sovereignty. 
This position has been taken entirely aside from 
article 51 of the United Nations Charter and any 
limitations that may be inherent in that, such as 
“armed attack.” 

It is true that, in such international agree- 
ments as the Chicago Convention of 1944, the 
parties thereto recognize that each of them “has 
complete and exclusive sovereignty of the air- 
space above its territory.” But it is important 
to note that there is nowhere in the Chicago Con- 
vention of 1944 or other international agreements 
comparable thereto any definition of what is 
meant by the term “airspace.” 

I do not wish to take, nor has the State De- 
partment ever officially taken, a definitive posi- 
tion as to how this term “airspace” should be 
defined. I think it important to note, however, 
that one of the suggestions that has been made 
in this regard is that the airspace should be de- 
fined to include that portion of space above the 
earth in which there is any atmosphere. I am 
informed that astronomically the earth’s atmos- 
phere extends 10,000 miles above its surface. 

It follows that it would be perfectly rational 
for us to maintain that under the Chicago Con- 
vention the sovereignty of the United States ex- 
tends 10,000 miles from the surface of the earth, 
an area which would comprehend the area 
in which all of the satellites up to this point have 
entered. At any rate, that type of definition 
would afford us enough elbowroom for discussion. 

Furthermore, although the United States, in its 
domestic law as well as agreements such as the 
Chicago Convention, has plainly asserted its com- 
plete and exclusive sovereignty over the airspace 
above its territory, at no time have we conceded 
that we have no rights in the higher regions of 
space. One rationale for this position which 
seems to me self-sufficient was that the United 
States had no need to define its position with re- 
spect to what rights, if any, it might possess out- 
side the earth’s atmosphere until such time as 
mankind had demonstrated a capability of ex- 
isting outside the atmosphere. 

Even after such a capability is demonstrated, 
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there will be no imperative requirement in inter- 
national law that the United States make any 
claims of sovereignty in order to protect its rights. 

A very apt analogy is afforded by the Antarc- 
tic. , There, for many, many years, the United 
States has been engaged in activities which under 
established principles of international law, with- 
out any question whatsoever, created rights upon 
which the United States would be justified in as- 
serting territorial claims, that is to say, claims 
to sovereignty over one or more areas of the 
Antarctic. Notwithstanding this fact the United 
States has not asserted any claim of sovereignty 
over any portion of Antarctica, although the 
United States has, at the same time, made it plain 
that it did not recognize any such claims made 
by other states. 

Nonetheless, the United States has been con- 
sistent in asserting that under international law 
and practice its activities in the Antarctic Con- 
tinent have entitled it to rights in that area which 
it has at all times expressly reserved. It is the 
position of the United States Government, and 
one well founded in international law, that the 
fact that the United States has not based a claim 
of sovereignty over one or more areas of Antarc- 
tica, upon the basis of the activities it has engaged 
in there, in no way derogates from the rights that 
were established by its activities. 

So, too, in outer space the United States has 
already engaged in activities which, it could be 
asserted, have given to it certain rights as dis- 
tinguished from those states who have not en- 
gaged in such activities. Up to this time the 
United States has made no claims of sovereignty 
based upon such activities. 

As in the situation with respect to Antarctica, 
this should not be interpreted as any concession 
of any kind whatsoever on the part of the United 
States that its activities have not given it certain 
rights in space which, in turn, could be relied 
upon as the basis of a claim of sovereignty. 


d. Should Space Law Be Codified at This Time? 


I would like now to turn to the question of 
whether or not the law of space should be codified 
at this time. 

As you know, the development or the tendency 
of development of the common law as it is ap- 
plied in the United Kingdom and the United 
States and a number of other countries has been 
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on a case-to-case basis. Speaking very generally, 
it has been felt that the soundest way to progress 
in the extremely complex field of the law is by 
means of specific decisions on specific questions 
presented by specific-fact situations. Even in 
those states which applied the principles of the 
civil law, it is recognized that a body of law can 
only be created upon a broader body of ascer- 
tained fact. 

Moreover, there are very great risks in attempt- 
ing to transmute a body of law based upon one 
determined set of facts into a body of law with 
respect to which the basic facts have not been 
determined. 

Accordingly, we are inclined to view with great 
reserve any such suggestions as that the princi- 
ples of the law of space should be codified now or 
that the principles of the law of the sea should be 
applied in space, until we ascertain many more 
facts with respect to conditions in space. Basi- 


cally, it is the position of our Government that 
the law of space should be based upon the facts 
of space and that there is very much more that 
we have to learn about the conditions existing in 
space before we shall be in a position to say what 
shall be the legal principles applicable thereto. 


The Space Agency Bill 

I have attempted to demonstrate to you that 
the Department of State has a great interest in 
the subject of space and particularly its relation- 
ship to problems of foreign policy, foreign re- 
lations, and international law in this new field. 
It is the expectation of the Department that its 
studies and activities with respect to space would 
continue as before, following the establishment of 
the space agency provided for in the administra- 
tion’s bill. The difference would be that we 
would have a central point within the Government 
to which we could turn for enlightenment on non- 
military research and developments in space and 
with whom we could cooperate in the develop- 
ment and implementation of meaningful plans for 
international cooperation in the peaceful exploita- 
tion of space for the benefit of all mankind. We 
believe that this was contemplated by the bill, as 
introduced, since it would be inferred that inter- 
national cooperation would be effectuated through 
the normal channel therefor, namely, the Depart- 
ment of State. 

We understand that it has been proposed that 
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the bill be amended to include as one of the ac- 
tivities that the proposed agency may engage upon 
a program of international cooperation. It is 
our understanding that the specific language pro- 
posed reads as follows: 

The agency may under foreign policy guidance by the 
Department of State engage in a program of international 
cooperation in work done pursuant to this Act and in the 
peaceful application of the results thereof, pursuant to 
agreements negotiated by the Department of State, or 
approved by that Department. 

We also understand that this proposed amend- 
ment has the approval of the administration. I 
should like to state that it is entirely satisfactory 
to the Department of State. I believe that what 
I have already said will have indicated that this 
Department is fully in accord with a program of 
international cooperation in the field of space, so 
long as that can be accomplished with due regard 
for the common defense and security of the United 
States. 


Conclusion 


Mr. Chairman, in commenting upon a space 
proposal made by the President in a letter to for- 
mer Chairman Bulganin, you stated : 

I agree with the President that outer space must be 
dedicated to the advancement rather than to the destruc- 
tion of mankind. It is the obligation of responsible lead- 
ership to proceed to specific proposals that will convert 
a noble goal into a noble reality. 

We in the Department of State fully concur 
with your statement. We regard the opening of 
the space age as a time of great opportunity for 
mankind. We shall make every effort to insure 
that the keynote of space internationally is peace 
and cooperation rather than strife. We hope that 
other nations will join us in that high effort. 


Congressional Documents 
Relating to Foreign Policy 


85th Congress, 2d Session 


Renewal of Trade Agreements Act. Hearings before the 
House Committee on Ways and Means. Part 1, Febru- 
ary 17-March 7, 1958, 1,499 pp.; Part 2, March 10-25, 
1958, 1,434 pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1958. Hearings before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on draft legislation to 
amend further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. February 18—April 
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~ 1958. Part XVI, additional appendix and index. 

pp. 

Control and Reduction of Armaments. Hearings before 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, pursuant to S. Res. 93, S. Res. 185, and 8S. 
Res. 286, 84th Cong., S. Res. 61 and S. Res. 241, 85th 
Cong. Part 16, March 12 and 25, 1958. 64 pp. 

International Development Association. Hearings before 
a subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency on 8. Res. 264, a resolution to promote the 
establishment of an International Development Associ- 
ation in cooperation with the International Bank for 
— and Development. March 18-20, 1958. 

pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1958. Hearings before the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations on 8. 3318 to amend 
further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes. March 19—April 2, 1958. 806 


pp. 

Mutual Security Act of 1958. Hearings before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on draft legislation to 
amend further the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as 
amended, and for other purposes. Part X, March 25 
and 26, 1958, 114 pp.; Part XI, March 27 and 31, 1958, 
106 pp.; Part XII, April 1, 1958, 125 pp.; Part XIII, 
April 15 and 16, 1958, 90 pp.; Part XIV, 66 pp.; Part 
XV, Appendix, 25 pp. 

United States Contributions to International Organiza- 
tions. Letter from the Secretary of State transmitting 
the sixth report on the extent and disposition of United 
States contributions to international organizations for 
the fiscal year 1957, pursuant to Public Law 806, 81st 
Congress. H. Doc. 360, March 28, 1958. 101 pp. 

Extending Greetings to the Federal Legislature of the 
West Indies. Reports to accompany S. Con. Res. 77 
and H. Con. Res. 298. S. Rept. 1435, April 15, 1958, 
2 pp.; H. Rept. 1613, April 17, 1958, 2 pp. 

Extension of Wool Act. Report to accompany S. 2861. 
8. Rept. 1460, April 21, 1958. 8 pp. 

Recruitment and Training for the Foreign Service of the 
United States. Staff study for the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations. S. Doc. 91, April 22, 1958. 197 pp. 

Conference of Leading Representative Citizens of NATO 
Countries. Report to accompany S. Con. Res. 62. S. 
Rept. 1470, April 24, 1958. 3 pp. 

Temporary Suspension of Duty on Certain Alumina and 
Bauxite. Report to accompany H. R. 9917. S. Rept. 
1484, April 28, 1958. 3 pp. 

Duty on Pistols and Revolvers Not Capable of Firing 
Fixed Ammunition. Report to accompany H. R. 1126. 
8. Rept. 1481, April 28,1958. 2 pp. 

Duty on Harpsichords and Clavichords. Report to ac- 
company H. R. 5208. S. Rept. 1482, April 28, 1958. 4 pp. 

Suspension of Duty on Certain Shoe Lathes. Report to 
accompany H. R. 10792. §S. Rept. 1487, April 28, 1958. 
2 pp. 

Temporary Suspension of Import Duties on Certain Coarse 
Wool. Report to accompany H. R. 2151. S. Rept. 1490, 
April 28, 1958. 5 pp. 

Transfer of Amorphous Graphite From Dutiable List to 
Free List. Report to accompany H. R. 2783. S. Rept. 
1491, April 28, 1958. 3 pp. 

Emigration of Refugees and Escapees. Report of the 
Senate Committee on the Judiciary made by its Sub- 
committee To Investigate Problems Connected With the 
Emigration of Refugees and Escapees pursuant to 8. 
Res. 53, 85th Cong., 1st Sess., as extended. S. Rept. 
1493, April 28, 1958. 4 pp. 

Recording the Admission of Certain Hungarian Refugees. 
Report to accompany H. R. 11033. H. Rept. 1661, April 
28,1958. 30 pp. 

Safety of Life at Sea Study. Report pursuant to sec. 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, Pub- 
lic Law 601, 79th Cong. H. Rept. 1675, April 30, 1958. 
5 pp. 
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Economic Growth in a Divided World 


by Deputy Under Secretary Dillon: 


I am highly honored to have this opportunity 
to talk with you today. The Foreign Policy As- 
sociation is playing a vital role in the Nation. 
Your work can and must continue to grow in 
importance. During the past year I have been 
struck by the fact that our greatest difficulty in 
evolving and carrying out effective foreign eco- 
nomic policy lies in the general lack of under- 
standing of what we are trying to accomplish. 
It has not proved too difficult to convince people 
once they know the facts. But the amount of 
misinformation or lack of information in this 
field is hard to exaggerate. The survival of our 
free-enterprise system, our own survival as a free 
nation, may well depend on our reactions to the 
economic problems facing the world today. 
Hence the great importance of your organization 
in bringing about objective discussion of the facts 
and issues and so a wider understanding among 
the American people. 

Today I would like you to join me in taking 
an overall look at what lies ahead in this field. 
Last year the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment asked a number of distinguished economists 
and statesmen a significant question. The Com- 
mittee inquired, “What is the most important 
economic problem to be faced by the United States 
in the next 20 years?” They received 48 different 
answers. These answers naturally covered a wide 
spectrum of opinion. They ranged from the view 
of a well-known authority on military strategy, 
that world disarmament was the most important 
economic question, to the view of a well-known 
economist, that what was most needed was an im- 
provement in the quality of leisure time. Some— 
mostly those writing from abroad—spoke of the 
great importance of the foreign economic policy 
of the United States. Others preferred to com- 
ment on some aspect of our internal economic 
situation. 

My own answer to this question, if I had been 
asked, would have been the subject we are dis- 
cussing today: “Economic Growth in a Divided 
World.” 


* Address made before the Foreign Policy Association 
at New York, N. Y., on May 21 (press release 277 dated 
May 20). 
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During the past year I have become deeply 
impressed by the overshadowing importance to 
the United States of meeting the Communist 
challenge in the less developed countries. 

The Communists control nearly a billion of the 
2% billion people who inhabit the earth. In 
North America, Western Europe, and Japan—the 
industrial heart of the free world—there are 
about 600 million people. Most of the remainder 
of the world’s population, over 1 billion people, 
live in the less developed countries. 

In my judgment the most important economic 
question facing the United States is: What eco- 
nomic system will these 1 billion people of the 
less developed countries ultimately choose in their 
struggle against poverty? Will they succumb to 
the antihuman, materialistic system which has 
been thrown up by 40 years of communism? Or 
will they find the way to economic well-being 
through the principles of individual liberty and 
political democracy which Western civilization 
has painfully evolved through centuries of effort ? 

Whether the verdict will go to the Communist 
system or to the Western system of freedom will, 
I believe, be heavily influenced by the effort which 
the industrialized countries of the West are pre- 
pared to put forth in helping the less developed 
areas to achieve an adequate rate of economic 
growth. 

Most of the billion people who live in less de- 
veloped lands are literally crushed by poverty. 
Many of them have incomes of little more than a 
dollar a week. But they no longer believe that 
their miserable lot is the unchangeable result of an 
inscrutable fate. They are aware as never before 
in history that their condition can be changed by 
human effort. It is no wonder that in many of 
these countries economic development is rapidly 
becoming the dominant, driving political force. 
There can be little doubt that, unless the govern- 
ments of these countries are successful in meeting 
the insistent demands of their people for a better 
life, they will be replaced. 


Communist Economic Offensive 


For the past 10 years, ever since the enunciation 
of the famous point 4 policy, the United States 
has been working to help these peoples. We rec- 
ognize our responsibility to lend a helping hand 
and our self-interest in promoting a higher stand- 
ard of living throughout these areas. This is and 
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remains our positive reason for carrying forward 
our programs of economic and technical assistance 
in the less developed areas. But within the last 
3 or 4 years a new factor has entered the picture. 
The Soviet Union has come to recognize the force 
of this political tide and has determined to harness 
it to the chariot of Communist imperialism. They 
have seen an opportunity to achieve by economic 
means what they have been unable to accomplish 
by military power.” 

The Communists are now engaged in a large- 
scale economic offensive in the less developed areas. 
The main impact is being felt in Asia and the 
Near East. The weapons are economic assistance, 
trade, and technical help. ‘e 

In 3 years the Communists have extended to less 
developed nations nearly $1.7 billion in long-term, 
low-interest loans for economic development. 
Their trade agreements with the less developed 
countries have jumped from 49 in 1953 to 147 in 
1957, a gain of nearly 100. Last year the trade 
turnover between the Soviet bloc and these coun- 
tries was 50 percent greater than it had been 2 
years previously, and it is continuing to increase. 
Some 2,300 Communist technicians are on the job 
in less developed countries, and about 2,000 stu- 
dents from the less developed areas are being 
trained in Moscow, Prague, and other bloc centers. 

It would be comforting to believe that the for- 
eign economic programs of the bloc will break 
down because of inefficiency, poor equipment, slow 
deliveries, and the like. But there is no sign 
that this will be so. On the contrary, there is 
every indication that the bloc programs are being 
managed with efficiency and dispatch. 

Nor can we assume that the bloc assistance pro- 
grams will impose such a strain on the Com- 
munist economic system that they will prove to be 
a flash in the pan. The fact is that the capacity 
of the bloc to sustain a substantial export of eco- 
nomic resources to the less developed countries is 
growing, not receding. 

Eight years ago the gross national product of 
the Soviet Union was about a third of the gross 
national product of the United States. Now it is 
over 40 percent of ours. At present rates of 


* For statements made by Mr. Dillon before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and the House Ways and 
Means Committee on the subject of the Soviet economic 
offensive, see BULLETIN of Mar. 24, 1958, p. 469, and Apr. 
14, 1958, p. 627. 
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growth in the two countries, we may expect that 
Soviet output in 1962, 4 years from now, will rise 
to about 50 percent of our own. While our 
economy has been growing at roughly 4 percent 
per year, theirs has been increasing at 6 or 7 per- 
cent. In industry—that is to say, manufacturing 
and mining—the gap between growth rates is even 
larger. Ours is about 4 percent, while their rate 
is closer to 10 percent. 

The reason for these differential rates is very 
simple. The Soviets, by severely repressing indi- 
vidual consumption, plow back into investment a 
much higher proportion of their annual output 
than we do. And of the total investment so 
plowed back they allocate a much higher propor- 
tion than we do to industry and a much smaller 
proportion to such things as housing. 

These figures mean that we must expect that the 
Soviet Union, together with the rest of the Com- 
munist bloc, will be increasingly capable of pro- 
viding economic resources on a large scale to the 
less developed countries and that the variety of 
the goods which they are able to supply will grow. 

It may be asked, why should we be so concerned 
about Communist assistance to the less developed 
countries? Are we worried about cloak-and- 
dagger subversion? Are we afraid that the less 
developed countries will become so economically 
dependent upon the Soviet bloc that they cannot 
maintain their political freedom ? 

Both of these are legitimate concerns. For ex- 
ample, the massive Communist assistance to the 
United Arab Republic and Yemen could breed a 
dangerous degree of economic dependence. 

But the main danger lies in the export of the 
Communist economic system as such. The main 
danger is that the less developed countries, in their 
desperate efforts to improve their economic lot, 
will be beguiled into the fatal shortcut to paradise 
proclaimed by Communist propaganda and ideol- 
ogy. Through aid and trade the material end 
product of the Communist system is brought up 
close, while the machinery of human degradation 
which lies behind it remains concealed. 

Just as Hitler, in Mein Kampf, outlined in ad- 
vance his campaign against the democracies, so the 
Communists are making their intent abundantly 
clear. Here is Khrushchev speaking to the less 
developed countries last month. He spoke, ironi- 
cally enough, from prostrate Hungary. This is 
what he said: 
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We boldly challenge the capitalist world. Let us com- 
pete to see who can reach the highest level of productive 
forces, who will produce more per capita, who will insure 
the highest material and cultural standard of living for 
the people, where are the best opportunities created for 
the development of all the capabilities of man; which- 
ever regime insures the best conditions for the peoples, that 
regime will win. We are convinced that it is the more 
progressive socialist regime that will win. The future is 
with our socialist system. Capitalism is at its ebb, head- 
ing for collapse. This does not mean that it is already 
lying down with its legs stretched out; much work has 
yet to be done to bring it to such a state. But this is in- 
evitable, just as death inevitably comes to a living organ- 
ism or plant after a specific stage of development. 


U.S. Response to the Soviet Challenge 


Now, how should the United States respond to 
the Soviet bid to capture the allegiance of the 
people of the less developed countries ? 

One thing, I am sure, we should not do. And 
that is, we should not try to counter the Com- 
munists on a deal-for-deal basis. We ought not to 
try to beat communism by imitating it or by react- 
ing blindly to it. This is a battle of systems—the 
free system is allowed to work in the ways that 
are natural to it, as fully and effectively as possible. 

The less developed countries are fully prepared 
to bear the major burden of their own economic 
development. But to.acquire the industrial tech- 
niques and the machinery and equipment which 
they cannot yet make for themselves they need 
help from the industrialized countries. As the 
greatest industrialized country of the world we 
must accept the responsibility for leadership in 
this field. 

This means that we must lift our sights. In the 
fields of international development assistance, in- 
ternational finance, world trade, and private in- 
vestment, we must find ways of doing more than 
we are doing now. For, unless we meet the chal- 
lenge of the times, our own safety—let alone our 
economic well-being—will surely be placed in the 
gravest danger. 

Here are some of the things I have in mind 
when I say we should raise our sights: 

First, we should envisage a substantial increase 
in the level of development assistance extended by 
the United States to the less developed countries. 
Last year Congress established the Development 
Loan Fund to enable the United States to extend 
loans to underdeveloped countries on a flexible 
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basis which would not overburden their balance of 
payments or compete with private enterprise or 
established lending institutions. Congress gave 
the Development Loan Fund an initial appropri- 
ation of $300 million and also authorized, but did 
not appropriate, an additional $625 million for 
the coming year. The President has now asked 
that this additional amount be appropriated. The 
fund has only been in active operation since the 
first of the year. We are lending at an annual 
rate of about $600 million. This appropriation 
will allow us to maintain our present rate of lend- 
ing for another year. 

Applications for loans submitted to the De- 
velopment Loan Fund already amount to some 
$2 billion, and an additional $1 billion are ex- 
pected during the coming year. 

For the future, I believe that we should con- 
template a higher level of lending from the De- 
velopment Loan Fund—something on the order 
of $1 billion a year. I believe that such an amount 
could be spent wisely in stimulating development 
abroad and would be warranted by considerations 
of our national security. 

Second, we should encourage the other indus- 
trialized countries of the free world to step up 
their efforts to help the development of the less 
developed countries. United States financial sup- 
port for an International Development Associa- 
tion affiliated with the World Bank, as recently 
suggested by Senator Monroney,® may well be a 
useful method to achieve this objective. 

Third, we should consider the devotion of 
greater resources to international financial sta- 
bility, having especially in mind the needs of 
the less developed countries. In periods of de- 
clining prices for primary commodities, the 
foreign-exchange earnings of many less developed 
countries—Latin America provides several ex- 
amples—are frequently reduced to emergency 
levels and external help is needed in order to fore- 
stall serious economic crises. The International 
Monetary Fund has an outstanding record in 
stabilization lending and in promoting sound 
financial policies in its member countries. How- 


* For a statement by Mr. Dillon on Mar. 19 before the 
Subcommittee on International Affairs of the Senate 
Committee on Banking and Currency, see ibid., Apr. 7, 
1958, p. 564. 
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ever, the fund’s financial resources are limited by 
the size of national contributions agreed upon 
more than 13 years ago, and meanwhile world 
trade has increased greatly in both volume and 
value. 

Fourth, we should enact the 5-year renewal of 
the trade agreements legislation which President 
Eisenhower has recommended and which the 
House Ways and Means Committee has now ap- 
proved. Larger trade with the free world is an 
essential source of development funds for the less 
developed countries and a sustaining economic 
force vitally needed in the free world as a whole. 

Finally, I believe that we can and must find 
new ways to promote American private invest- 
ment abroad. We need much closer cooperation 
between government and private business. I am 
frequently told that this is a well-worn field, that 
the obstacles are too great, and that little more 
can be done than is now being done. I refuse to 
accept this judgment and believe that a fresh ef- 
fort must be made if the United States is to 
utilize its most effective energies in meeting the 
Soviet economic challenge. 

If we do these things, I am convinced that the 
outlook is bright. Our free-enterprise system will 
once again prove its worth, and we will see a 
steady growth in the prosperity of the free peoples 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America. The institu- 
tions of democratic freedom will everywhere 
grow stronger. We will make for our children a 
world at once more secure and more prosperous 
than anything yet seen by man. 


President of the Philippines 
To Visit the United States 


The Department of State announced on May 19 
(press release 276) that arrangements had been 
completed for the arrival at Washington on June 
17 of Carlos P. Garcia, President of the Republic 
of the Philippines, who will visit the United 
States at the invitation of President Eisenhower. 

President Garcia and his party will remain in 
Washington until June 20, when they will begin 
a trip scheduled to include visits to Chicago, New 
York, Phoenix, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 
They will leave from San Francisco on June 29. 
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A Fresh Look at the United Nations 


by Joseph J. Sisco 


During the past several months President 
Eisenhower and the Soviet Premier have ex- 
changed a series of letters. One of the topics of 
this high-level correspondence was the question 
of how to strengthen the United Nations. This 
is not surprising. An exchange of views in these 
critical days between the leaders of the two 
strongest powers of the world regarding the 
United Nations is symbolic of the important role 
this organization has assumed since its birth in 
1945. 

To understand why the United Nations is im- 
portant and how it is important as a force for 
world peace, a balanced assessment is essential— 
an assessment of the fundamental political 
forces and technological developments which are 
fast remolding the world and its institutions—an 
assessment of both the capacities and the limita- 
tions of the United Nations. 

What are some of the fundamentals regarding 
this organization which each of us should bear 
in mind in trying to determine how the United 
Nations has served the interests of the United 
States and the cause of world peace? There are 
a few fundamentals regarding the United Nations, 
both old and new, which merit at least passing 
reference here. 

First and foremost is the impact of techno- 
logical developments which have had a profound 





@ Mr. Sisco is officer in charge of United 
Nations political affairs. The above article 
is based upon an address made before the 
McBride Lecture Foundation at Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, on 
April 21, 1958. 
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effect on modern international relations. Com- 
munications today are universalized. The oceans 
no longer divide us from other countries in the 
world. Nations are living in each other’s back- 
yards. 

Moreover, man is now on the verge of conquer- 
ing outer space. The orbiting of satellites and 
the development of the intercontinental ballistic 
missile mark the beginning of a new era of science 
and technology. 

These technological advances have a very deep 
significance for us all. They serve to reemphasize 
the increasing interdependence of man and his 
institutions. The interdependence of nations to- 


day makes international organization an absolute 


necessity. It also lays down one inexorable con- 
dition: It means that for the United States there 
can be no isolation. It confirms that the peace, 
security, and well-being of our nation are in- 
extricably bound with the peace, security, and 
well-being of other members of the international 
community. It underscores the need for a com- 
mon attack on common problems. 

A second fundamental part of any balanced 
assessment of the United Nations relates to its 
membership. The United Nations is not a super- 
state which can impose its will on member states. 
The United Nations is a voluntary association of 
sovereign and equal states in which agreement 
is derived through common consent. The au- 
thority it may exercise comes from the action of 
its member states. 


Power as a Factor In World Politics 

Moreover, the United Nations is an organiza- 
tion intimately concerned with the considerations 
of power as a factor in world politics. As Ameri- 
cans, we are acutely conscious of the importance 
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of our own power in the world today. In the 
United Nations power is linked in many respects 
with responsibility. The United Nations is a 
mirror of the world as it is, and, if it sometimes 
reflects an ugly image, it is not because of the mir- 
ror but because of the world itself. International 
institutions, like national institutions, reflect 
underlying conditions. The United Nations re- 
flects in large measure the political, economic, and 
social conditions of the world as they confront 
us today. This attests to its viability as an in- 
ternational organization. 

It is a mistake to consider the U.N. as an or- 
ganization which prevents states from pursuing 
their own national interests through peaceful 
means. 

True and legitimate national self-interest sel- 
dom suffers from justifying itself within the 
framework of a general international organiza- 
tion. In an interdependent society, and particu- 
larly in these days of atomic and hydrogen bombs 
and long-range missiles, self-aggrandizement does 
not promote self-interest but could promote self- 
destruction. Within the broad framework of the 


charter, states are free to pursue their national 
and international interests, in and outside the 
United Nations, with all the resources of diplo- 
macy and statesmanship at their command. The 


existence of the United Nations does not in any 
sense dispense with the need for skilled and imag- 
inative statesmanship and diplomacy. In fact 
there is a surprising amount of realistic, quiet 
diplomacy which goes on day in and day out 
under the aegis of the United Nations before is- 
sues actually burst forth in the public forum of 
the Security Council or the General Assembly. 
No one at all familiar with the actualities of the 
United Nations would take at face value the ap- 
pearances of openness and spontaneity in its de- 
liberations. Quiet diplomacy is an essential part 
of its workings. 

A fourth factor which has had a marked in- 
fluence on the United Nations relates to the kinds 
of international problems it is asked to consider. 
The United Nations has become in many in- 
stances an avenue of last resort. Issues have nor- 
mally reached a critical stage between parties 
before they become a subject of United Nations 
consideration. This organization has played an 
important role in putting out fires that arise in 
the form of international disputes. 
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We should avoid underestimating the value of 
the United Nations even if it has not measured 
up fully on occasion. For the plain fact is that 
many of our international problems today are 
susceptible of only modest solution—rarely com- 
plete or ideal solutions. In these days of fre- 
quently occurring crises the United Nations can- 
not be a cure-all. The existence of an interna- 
tional organization does not mean that we have 
a made-to-order, all-purpose formula for solving 
the innumerable issues of international relations. 
The search for an all-purpose formula is illusory. 

If we realize this, if we appreciate fully that 
there are no easy answers to international prob- 
lems, I believe we can arrive at a more balanced 
understanding of why the United Nations can 
succeed in certain instances and is limited in 
others. The United Nations has served well and 
often as a tranquilizer, but the ultimate and more 
permanent remedies still rest with the attitudes 
and actions of states. 


Influence of World Opinion 


Another fundamental worth mentioning is that 
the primary tools of the United Nations today are 
persuasion, exhortation, negotiation, and concilia- 
tion—backed by world opinion. While the in- 
fluence of world opinion is far from negligible, 
member states can give it due weight or flout it. 
Negotiations can be promoted by world opinion 
or can be made more difficult by it. World opin- 
ion can unite states on crucial issues. It also can 
divide them. 

A final general consideration relates to the re- 
cent enlargement of the United Nations. The 
United Nations is a very different organization 
from that conceived in San Francisco in 1945. It 
has grown from an original membership of 51 
to a total of 81. 

We must face frankly that the increased diver- 
sity and size of the United Nations make it more 
difficult to achieve a consensus. The relative 
strength in the United Nations of the Latin 
American members has been weakened. If the 
states of Africa and Asia stand together, as they 
have from time to time, they can prevent a two- 
thirds vote on important issues. This is par- 
ticularly significant since in the past decade the 
General Assembly has assumed an increasingly 
more important role than the Security Council. 
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This need not be a cause for gloom or pessimism. 
The United Nations has demonstrated a remark- 
able capacity for flexibility and adjustment in the 
face of new circumstances. The new alinements, 
both actual and potential, in the United Nations 
set a premium on reasonable policies reflecting the 
overall interests of the international community. 
This gives the United States tremendous oppor- 
tunity for constructive leadership. 

I am happy to note that the American people 
have come to realize this fact. Our State Depart- 
ment analyses show clearly that the American 
people are giving full support to the United 
Nations. More important, this support is no 
longer based on the roseate conception of the 
United Nations prevalent in the days of San 
Francisco. The American people have moved 
from an overly optimistic evaluation of the United 
Nations to a balanced view—one which embraces 
both the capacities and limitations of this organi- 
zation. This is a healthy development and a good 
augury for the future strengthening of the 
organization. 

This is the framework in which we should con- 
sider the record of the past decade and a few of 
the current problems confronting the United 
Nations. 

Briefly stated the record since 1945 represents 
both successes and failures. President Eisen- 
hower has summed up the record cogently in this 
way:?* 

That there have been failures in attempts to solve in- 
ternational difficulties by the principles of the charter, 
none can deny. That there have been victories, only the 
willfully blind can fail to see. But clear it is that with- 
out the United Nations the failures would still have 
been written as failures into history. And, cer- 


tainly, without this organization the victories could not 
have been achieved... . 


In my view, the United Nations has served our 


interests and has been a positive force for peace in 
at least four ways. 


Basis for Collective Action 


First, the United Nations has provided, at least 
in one important instance, a reasonable basis for 
collective action. We are all familiar with the 
role played by the United Nations in repelling the 
Communist aggression in Korea. Admittedly, 


* BULLETIN of July 4, 1955, p. 3. 
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the Korean action was an imperfect application of 
the principle of collective security. Nevertheless 
it is worth repeating that for the first time in 
history collective action through an international 
organization did work successfully on the battle- 
field, and this was done without resorting to 
global war. 

However, after having said this, it is consider- 
ably more difficult to assess the future role of the 
United Nations in the field of collective security. 
The continuing serious differences between the 
Soviet Union and the United States, and the un- 
willingness of member states to regard advance 
commitments in support of future collective ac- 
tion as being in their national interest, compel 
us to rely primarily on regional collective self- 
defense organizations such as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. These arrangements are 
within the framework of the charter. They sup- 
port its objectives. Moreover, they are serving 
the forces of peace until such time as conditions 
may become more conducive to the development 
of collective security going beyond regional ar- 
rangements. 

The most important requisite of an adequate 
United Nations system for preventing and de- 
terring aggression is what might be called a con- 
sumer demand for it—recognition by governments 
and peoples that in this age of increasing inter- 
dependence and nuclear weapons peace is the first 
need of every nation and that the United Nations 
can aid and supplement the individual efforts of 
nations to achieve this objective. It remains to 
be seen whether this awareness is sufficient to stim- 
ulate the consumer demand. We know that bal- 
listic missiles combined with nuclear warheads 
could mean destruction of civilization. The les- 
son to be learned from the era of Sputniks and 
Explorers and intercontinental missiles is in effect 
a solemn warning—find the road to peace or be 
destroyed. This lesson may yet develop the req- 
uisite consumer demand that would make the 
concept of collective security a more practical 
political reality. 


Settling Disputes by Peaceful Means 
There is a second tangible way in which the 
United Nations is serving our interests and those 
of peace. It is in the field of pacific settlement. 
During its first decade the United Nations made 
vital contributions to the maintenance of peace. 
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For example, it helped to bring about the Soviet 
withdrawal from Iran. Its conciliatory efforts 
were an important factor in achieving an inde- 
pendent Indonesia. It contributed to an allevia- 
tion of a dangerous Communist threat in Greece. 
It negotiated a cease-fire between Israel and the 
Arab states. It arranged a cease-fire in Kashmir 
and has ever since policed a truce between India 
and Pakistan. It settled the fate of the former 
Italian colonies; Libya is independent, Somaliland 
is expected to achieve this goal in 1960, and Eritrea 
has entered into a federal relationship with 
Ethiopia. Finally, it provided the diplomatic 
channel in which the Berlin blockade crisis could 
be discussed and resolved. 

In more recent years the stream of serious situa- 
tions brought to the United Nations has not 
diminished. In Hungary the United Nations did 
not succeed in causing a withdrawal of Soviet 
forces. However, it did establish conclusively in 
the eyes of world opinion the brutal suppression of 
the Hungarian people and condemned the Soviet 
Union for its action. The Soviet Union is still 
feeling the sting of the Assembly’s censure, as evi- 
denced by Mr. Khrushchev’s recent remarks in 
Budapest. 

In the serious crisis in the Middle East in the 
fall of 1956, the focus of world opinion in the 


United Nations played a substantial part in bring- 
ing about the withdrawal of foreign forces from 


Egypt. At the same time the United Nations 
established an Emergency Force which for over 
a year has maintained peaceful conditions along 
the armistice demarcation line between Israel and 
Egypt and in the Gaza and Sharm el-Sheikh areas. 
Moreover, a fleet of over 40 ships under the super- 
vision of the United Nations cleared the Suez 
Canal. Today this vital artery of world com- 
merce is carrying its normal traffic. 

I cannot overemphasize the importance of the 
United Nations, and particularly of the role played 
by Secretary-General Hammarskjold, in the Mid- 
dle East. {he stabilizing influence of the United 
Nations Hibergency Force is only one of several 
United Nations institutions operating in this area. 
The United/Nations Relief and Works Agency con- 
tinues to caie for over 900,000 refugees and to help 
them become self-supporting members of a more 
viable economic community. The Truce Supervi- 
sion Organization maintains an uneasy peace and 
polices the Arab-Israeli Armistice Agreements. 
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Through the quiet and effective efforts of Secre- 
tary-General Hammarskjold the United Nations 
has time and again prevented local incidents be- 
tween Arabs and Israelis in the area of the de- 
militarized zones from mushrooming into more 
serious outbreaks of fighting which could have 
engulfed all of us. Moreover, the United Nations 
can be expected to and must play a crucial role in 
any future Middle Eastern settlement. 

The peacemaking record I have sketched is not 
unimpressive for a fledgling organization of 12 
years which was conceived in preatomic days, has 
withstood the scars of cold war, and faces the chal- 
lenges of outer space. Many of the problems I 
have mentioned contained the seeds of war. Some 
of the crises continue in a dangerous stage, but in 
many instances the trend has been reversed. 

There are two very current examples. Just 2 
months ago Sudan appealed to the Security Coun- 
cil because Egypt had claimed certain border areas 
north of the 22d parallel. Egypt had announced 
its intention to hold the Arab Republic plebiscite 
in the disputed border area. There were charges 
of troop movements, real or otherwise, as tension 
increased. 

While on the surface all that occurred was a 
short debate in the Security Council,? actually the 
fact that Sudan took recourse in Council proceed- 
ings had important results. Egypt called off the 
plebiscite in the disputed territory and agreed to 
negotiate the dispute with Sudan in the spirit of 
article 33 of the charter. World opinion as mani- 
fested in the Council had an important moderating 
influence. 

A more serious situation is posed in the dispute 
between two of our closest friends, Tunisia and 
France. You will recall that the incident which 
touched off the crisis was the French bombing of 
the village of Sakiet in Tunisia last February. 
Tunisia brought the matter to the Council charg- 
ing France with aggression. France in turn sub- 
mitted a counterclaim charging the Tunisians 
with harboring and aiding Algerian rebels. 

After France and Tunisia requested the good 
offices of the United States and United Kingdom, 
Council members took note of the willingness of 
the parties to try to settle their differences in the 


? For a statement by Deputy U. S. Representative James 
J. Wadsworth, see ibid., Mar. 24, 1958, p. 491. 
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spirit of article 33 of the charter. U.S. Deputy 
Under Secretary of State Robert Murphy and 
U.K. Assistant Under Secretary of State Harold 
Beeley sought patiently to bring the parties to- 
gether. Discussions revealed a substantial area of 
agreement. However, with the fall of the French 
Government the good offices have been suspended. 
It is unclear at the moment, therefore, how the 
situation will evolve and how further progress 
can be made. 

Nevertheless these two current cases illustrate 
how the existence and the proper use of the United 
Nations machinery can promote peaceful adjust- 
ment, in one instance by stimulating direct nego- 
tiations and in another through the use of good 
offices. 


A Forum for United States Views 


The United Nations serves our interests and 
those of world peace in still another way, and that 
is through its value as a forum of world opinion. 

It is too seldom realized that the source of 
political authority, whether national or interna- 
tional, is the public opinion behind it. The power 
of the sword, the power of the purse, the power 
of the laws—these are basic political powers. 
But in the last analysis they are probably de- 
pendent on the power of the word. 

The United Nations provides the United States 
with maximum opportunity to put forward the 
American point of view and to influence the views 
of other states. 

One of the best examples of its utility as a 
sounding board for the message of America may 
be seen from the striking effect of President 
Eisenhower’s proposal in 1953 to promote the 
peaceful uses of the atom. It is significant that 
President Eisenhower made use of the United 
Nations forum for his atoms-for-peace proposal. 
The United States initiative in this field captured 
the world’s imagination. It led to the establish- 
ment of the International Atomic Energy Agency, 
which is no longer a blueprint but a going concern. 

And today the United States is faced with a 
similar challenge in the field of outer space. 
There is little doubt that the United Nations will 
play an important role in any efforts seeking to 
insure its peaceful utilization. 


* Ibid., Mar. 10, 1958, p. 372. 
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Just last month the Killian report‘ gave us 
the bold outlines of what to expect. This report 
is not science fiction but a sober and realistic 
analysis made by leading scientists. It shows 
how space technology can extend man’s knowl- 
edge of the earth, the solar system, and the uni- 
verse. 

An earth satellite, we are told, can sample the 
new environment through which it moves. It can 
see the earth as it has never been seen before. It 
can relay information that could never other- 
wise reach the earth’s surface because of the in- 
tervening atmosphere. 

For the first time it will be possible to measure 
magnetic fields and electric currents. Satellites 
will give us a detailed, three-dimensiona] picture 
of the earth’s gravity and its magnetic field. 
Physicists wil] be able to conduct a crucial gravity 
experiment which will test an important predic- 
tion made by Einstein’s general theory of rela- 
tivity—that a clock will run faster as the gravita- 
tional field around it is reduced. We will know 
more about cosmic rays since we will be able to 
detect the rays before they shatter themselves 
against the earth’s atmosphere. We will learn 
about the effect of weightlessness on physiological 
and psychological functions. 

Present weather stations on land and sea can 
keep only about 10 percent of the atmosphere un- 
der surveillance, but two or three weather satel- 
lites could make a cloud inventory of the whole 
globe every few hours. From this inventory 
meteorologists believe they could spot large 
storms. We will be able to get a closeup of the 
moon. Today television cannot practically be 
beamed more than a few hundred miles because 
the wave lengths needed to carry it will not bend 
around the earth. Satellites may be able to serve 
as high-flying relay stations, and we may be able 
to develop intercontinental television. These are 
only a few of the awesome possibilities mentioned 
by the Killian report. 

At the last General Assembly the United States 
proposed that the U.S.S.R. join in a study of an 
inspection system “designed to ensure that the 
sending of objects through outer space will be ex- 


“The White House released on Mar. 26 an “Introduction 
to Outer Space” prepared by the President’s Science Ad- 
visory Committee, of which Dr. James R. Killian is 
chairman. 
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clusively for peaceful and scientific purposes.” § 
President Eisenhower in a letter to Soviet Pre- 
mier Bulganin last January * proposed that “outer 
space be dedicated to the peaceful uses of man- 
kind and denied to the purpose of war.” Secre- 
tary Dulles a few days later noted the need for 
some kind of international commission under the 
auspices of the United Nations.’ 

If international agreement is to be achieved, 
the United States and the Soviet Union will have 
to cooperate. We hope that the Soviet proposals 
of last month which have been submitted to the 
General Assembly for consideration this fall are 
signs of a positive attitude. However, the So- 
viets have tied in with their proposals on outer 
space a condition that the United States withdraw 
from its overseas bases. 

The stakes are high. It will be desirable for 
the United States to make further proposals in- 
dicative of our intention to develop a practical 
program to insure peaceful utilization of outer 
space. Proposals in this field affect the interests 
of all states. They provide the raw material for 
capturing the imagination of millions in every 
corner of the globe. The United States is fully 
aware of these realities. We are also aware of 
many practical problems which should not be 
underestimated. What is meant by the words 
“outer space”? Is it possible at this early stage to 
draw up meaningful legal rules to govern the use 
of outer space? Are there joint undertakings now 
that can be pursued in the field of research, ex- 
change of information, and the launching of 
space platforms, or must these await a disarma- 
ment agreement ? 

These questions point up the difficulties. Nev- 
ertheless, as further United States proposals are 
made, I am confident that our position will be 
second to none. And the General Assembly will 
provide us with a golden opportunity to lead the 
way. We can—and I am confident we will— 
meet the challenge. 

It is true, of course, that Communist spokesmen 
also use the United Nations platform. We need 
not be defensive about the fact that the Soviet- 
bloc spokesmen use the organization as a sounding 


* BuLLeTIN of Dec. 16, 1957, p. 962. 
* Tbid., Jan. 27, 1958, p. 122. 
™ Tbid., Feb. 3, 1958, p. 166. 
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board for the Communist line. The important 
point about the United Nations forum is that it 
is one in which we can immediately and force- 
fully answer Communist claims. The ability to 
meet and defeat Communist propaganda on an 
intellectual level in the United Nations is a 
source of rea] strength and support for us wher- 
ever men are able to listen. 

Let me give a recent example. At the General 
Assembly last fall Syria charged that Turkey 
was preparing to launch an attack across Syria’s 
borders. As the Assembly debate evolved, it be- 
came clear that the Soviets were behind this move 
and their purpose was to stir up an artificial war 
scare and to use the situation to attack United 
States policy in the Middle East. The Assembly 
refused to support the charges.® 

This process of revealing the nature of Com- 
munist attacks, often by self-exposure, is con- 
stantly going on in the United Nations. 
The Communists may scorn public opinion in 
their own countries, but they cannot escape it in 
the United Nations. 


Attack on Social and Economic Problems 


We have dealt so far with how the United 
Nations contributes to our security. We have 
spoken of the utility of the United Nations in the 
field of pacific settlement and as a molder of world 
opinion. Now let me turn for a moment to the 
long-range attacks of the United Nations on var- 
ious economic and social problems. If we are to 
focus on prevention instead of cure, we have to get 
down to the fundamental root causes of war: 
poverty, disease, and poor living conditions. All 
of these normally cause instability. 

The work of the United Nations in the economic 
and social field goes on undramatically. It does 
not make headlines since the headlines emphasize 
the political differences rather than the quiet ad- 
vances being made to increase the general welfare 
of peoples everywhere. The ultimate objective is 
to establish a more secure peace by improving 
standards of life for all. 

In considering the United Nations achievements 
in this field and how they might be enlarged, it is 
well to bear in mind that the economic develop- 
ment of a country depends primarily on action 


* Ibid., Nov. 18, 1957, p. 775. 





taken by that country itself. At best the United 
Nations can only lend a helping hand. For 
example: 


1. By bringing persons with different view- 
points and experiences into active, creative contact 
with one another, the United Nations stimulates 
both the enlargement and the dissemination of 
knowledge and the understanding of economic 
development and how to achieve it. 

2. Through its recommendations for national 
action to promote economic development, the 
United Nations strengthens the hands of groups 
sponsoring such action within the different coun- 
tries. This may be effective in promoting ac- 
ceptance of appropriate policies both in the less 
developed countries and in the economically ad- 
vanced nations whose cooperation is needed to 
make rapid development possible. 

3. By sponsoring international agreements the 
United Nations can assist in promoting the eco- 
nomic well-being of underdeveloped countries. 

4. By providing an instrumentality for chan- 
neling technical knowledge and assistance from 
economically advanced to less developed countries 
the United Nations can directly aid economic 
development. 


The United Nations has to its credit some very 
real achievements in the four areas which I have 
mentioned. Few persons, however, would con- 
tend that it has done all it might have done. 
Criticisms of its shortcomings should be tempered, 
however, by recognition of the fact that the 
United Nations can do only what its member states 
wish it to do and are prepared to support. by 
necessary national action. 

Let me give just one graphic example of the 
important role of the United Nations in this field. 
In Southeast Asia, Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization technicians have taught farmers how 
to grow edible carp in rice paddies, thus supple- 
menting existing food supplies with a new and 
valuable protein resource. 

This is merely illustrative of projects under- 
taken by the specialized agencies. They are not 
“giveaway” projects. They are primarily de- 
signed to help people help themselves. Being a 
good neighbor in the modern world is nothing 
more than sound common sense. American know- 
how, American food, American money, American 
equipment, wisely spent in United Nations enter- 
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prises around the world—when added to our own 
purely national programs—is certainly all to the 
good in terms of our national interest. It gives 
people something to fight for as well as some- 
thing to fight with. It builds markets and cuts 
down the need for direct American aid. 


The U.N. in the New Era 


The practical potentialities of the United 
Nations were obscured in the days of the San Fran- 
cisco conference. The impression was then cur- 
rent that the great powers, dedicated to a uni- 
versally accepted moral law, unaffected by 
considerations of power, would maintain peace and 
good will on earth. In the past few years a num- 
ber of serious students of world affairs have re- 
minded us that world law cannot be found in the 
clouds; that upon this earth we must give heed to 
the problems of power and of national interest; 
and that there is need of skilled diplomacy directed 
to the solution of pressing and dangerous conflicts 
of power and interest. These reminders are timely 
correctives to the notion that the United Nations 
stands aloof, unaffected in its work by the mundane 
struggle of men and nations. But it would be a 
grave misfortune if a reappraisal of the United 
Nations in light of these analyses were to weaken 
rather than strengthen our support of the United 
Nations. 

We are living in the 20th century, which has 
been called “the century of total war.” If such 
a war were to occur, only Toynbee’s pygmies and 
Eskimoes might be left to describe it more appro- 
priately as “the century of total destruction.” 

The United Nations can help to prevent such a 
frightful development. The world, and particu- 
larly the United States, has much to gain from 
the successful functioning of the United Nations. 
Our purpose is to support it whenever the cause of 
peace is served. The United Nations has demon- 
strated tremendous flexibility. Flexibility as well 
as steadfastness of purpose will be required in the 
new era. As we enter the new age of Sputniks and 
Explorers, it would be well to keep before us the 
words of Abraham Lincoln at the beginning of an- 
other new age 100 years ago. He said: “. . . the 
dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
stormy present. The occasion is piled high with 
difficulties, and we must arise with the occasion. 
As our cause is new, so must we think and act 
anew.” 
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TREATY INFORMATION 





U.S. and Canada Agree on NORAD 
Organization and Operations 


Press release 274 dated May 19 
DEPARTMENT ANNOUNCEMENT 


On May 12, 1958, Canada and the United 
States concluded an exchange of notes regarding 
the principles to govern the future organization 
and operations of the North American Air De- 
fense Command (NORAD). The notes were 
signed by Acting Secretary Herter for the United 
States and Ambassador N. A. Robertson for 
Canada. The Canadian note sets forth the prin- 
ciples to be adopted under this agreement. The 
United States reply expresses concurrence with 
the principles and agrees that the exchange of 
notes shall constitute an agreement between the 
two Governments. 

Announcement of the establishment of an inte- 
grated Canada—United States Air Defense Com- 
mand was made August 1, 1957.1 Since that time 
NORAD has been operating on an interim basis, 
with headquarters at Colorado Springs, pending 
the conclusion of the formal governmental agree- 
ment between the two countries. Gen. Earl E. 
Partridge, USAF, and Air Marshal C. Roy 
Slemon, RCAF, who have been serving as com- 
mander in chief and deputy commander of 
NORAD respectively, will continue in their pres- 
ent capacities. 


TEXT OF CANADIAN NOTE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
12th May 1958 

No. 263 

Sir, I have the honour to refer to discussions which 
have taken place between the Canadian and the United 
States authorities concerning the necessity for integration 
of operational control of Canadian and United States air 
defences and, in particular, to the study and recommenda- 
tions of the Canada—United States Military Study Group. 
These studies led to the joint announcement on August 
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1, 1957, by the Minister of National Defence of Canada 
and the Secretary of Defense of the United States indi- 
cating that our two Governments had agreed to the set- 
ting up of a system of integrated operational control for 
the air defences in the continental United States, Canada 
and Alaska under an integrated command responsible 
to the Chiefs of Staff of both countries. Pursuant to the 
announcement of August 1, 1957, an integrated head- 
quarters known as the North American Air Defence Com- 
mand (NORAD) has been established on an interim basis 
at Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

For some years prior to the establishment of NORAD, 
it had been recognized that the air defence of Canada and 
the United States must be considered as a single problem. 
However, arrangements which existed between Canada 
and the United States provided only for the coordina- 
tion of separate Canadian and United States air defence 
plans, but did not provide for the authoritative control of 
all air defence weapons which must be employed against 
an attacker. 

The advent of nuclear weapons, the great improve- 
ments in the means of effecting their delivery, and the 
requirements of the air defence control systems demand 
rapid decisions to keep pace with the speed and tempo 
of technological developments. To counter the threat 
and to achieve maximum effectiveness of the air defence 
system, defensive operations must commence as early as 
possible and enemy forces must be kept constantly en- 
gaged. Arrangements for the coordination of national 
plans requiring consultation between national command- 
ers before implementation had become inadequate in the 
face of the possible sudden attack, with little or no 
warning. It was essential, therefore, to have in existence 
in peacetime an organization, including the weapons, 
facilities and command structure, which could operate at 
the outset of hostilities in accordance with a single air 
defence plan approved in advance by national authorities. 

Studies made by representatives of our two Govern- 
ments led to the conclusion that the problem of the air 
defence of our two countries could best be met by dele- 
gating to an integrated headquarters the task of exer- 
cising operational control over combat units of the na- 
tional forces made available for the air defence of the 
two countries. Furthermore, the principle of an inte- 
grated headquarters exercising operational control over 
assigned forces has been well established in various parts 
of the North Atlantic Treaty area. The Canada—United 
States region is an integral part of the NATO area. In 
support of the strategic objectives established in NATO for 
the Canada-United States region and in accordance with 
the provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty, our two Gov- 
ernments have, by establishing the North American Air 
Defence Command (NORAD), recognized the desirability 
of integrating headquarters exercising operational control 
over assigned air defence forces. The agreed integration is 
intended to assist the two Governments to develop and 
maintain their individual and collective capacity to re- 
sist air attack on their territories in North America in 
mutual self-defence. 

The two Governments consider that the establishment 
of integrated air defence arrangements of the nature de- 
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scribed increases the importance of the fullest possible 
consultation between the two Governments on all matters 
affecting the joint defence of North America, and that 
defence cooperation between them can be worked out on 
a mutually satisfactory basis only if such consultation is 
regularly and consistently undertaken. 

In view of the foregoing considerations and on the basis 
of the experience gained in the operation on an interim 
basis of the North American Air Defence Command, my 
Government proposes that the following principles should 
govern the future organization and operations of the North 
American Air Defence Command. 


1. The Commander-in-Chief NORAD (CINCNORAD) 
will be responsible to the Chiefs of Staff Committee of 
Canada and the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the United States, 
who in turn are responsible to their respective Govern- 
ments. He will operate within a concept of air defence 
approved by the appropriate authorities of our two Gov- 
ernments, who will bear in mind their objectives in the 
defence of the Canada-United States region of the NATO 
area. 

2. The North American Air Defence Command will in- 
clude such combat units and individuals as are specifically 
allocated to it by the two Governments. The jurisdiction 
of the Commander-in-Chief, NORAD, over those units 
and individuals is limited to operation control as herein- 
after defined. 

3. “Operational control” is the power to direct, coordi- 
nate, and control the operational activities of forces as- 
signed, attached or otherwise made available. No per- 
manent changes of station would be made without ap- 
proval of the higher national authority concerned. Tem- 
porary reinforcement from one area to another, including 
the crossing of the international boundary, to meet opera- 
tional requirements will be within the authority of com- 
manders having operational control. The basic command 
organization for the air defence forces of the two countries, 
including administration, discipline, internal organization 
and unit training, shall be exercised by national com- 
manders responsible to their national authorities. 

4. The appointment of CINCNORAD and his Deputy 
must be approved by the Canadian and United States Gov- 
ernments. They will not. be from the same country, and 
CINCNORAD staff shall be an integrated joint staff com- 
posed of officers of both countries. During the absence of 
CINCNORAD, command will pass to the Deputy Com- 
mander. 

5. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization will continue 
to be kept informed through the Canada-United States 
Regional Planning Group of arrangements for the air de- 
fence of North America. 

6. The plans and procedures to be followed by NORAD 
in wartime shall be formulated and approved in peace- 
time by appropriate national authorities and shall be 
capable of rapid implementation in an emergency. Any 
plans or procedures recommended by NORAD which bear 
on the responsibilities of civilian departments or agencies 
of the two Governments shall be referred for decision by 
the appropriate military authorities to those agencies and 
departments and may be the subject of intergovernmental 
coordination. 
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7. Terms of reference for CINCNORAD and his Dep- 
uty will be consistent with the foregoing principles. 
Changes in these terms of reference may be made by 
agreement between the Canadian Chiefs of Staff Com- 
mittee and the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff, with 
approval of higher authority as appropriate, provided 
that these changes are in consonance with the principles 
set out in this note. 

8. The question of the financing of expenditures con- 
nected with the operation of the integrated headquarters 
of the North American Air Defence Command will be 
settled by mutual agreement between appropriate agen- 
cies of the two Governments. 

9. The North American Air Defence Command shall 
be maintained in operation for a period of ten years 
or such shorter period as shall be agreed by both coun- 
tries in the light of their mutual defence interests, and 
their objectives under the terms of the North Atlantic 
Treaty. The terms of this agreement may be reviewed 
upon request of either country at any time. 

10. The Agreement between parties to the North At- 
lantic Treaty regarding the status of their forces signed 
in London on June 19, 1951, shall apply. 

11. The release to the public of information by 
CINCNORAD on matters of interest to Canada and the 
United States will in all cases be the subject of prior 
consultation and agreement between appropriate agen- 
cies of the two Governments. 


If the United States Government concurs in the prin- 
ciples set out above, I propose that this note and your 
reply should constitute an agreement between our two 
Governments effective from the date of your reply. 

Accept, Sir, the renewed assurances of my highest 
consideration. 

N. A. RoBERTSON 
The Honourable JoHN Foster DULLES, 
Secretary of State of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 


TEXT OF U.S. NOTE 
May 12, 1958 


ExceLLency: I have the honor to refer to your Ex- 
cellency’s note No. 263 of May 12, 1958 proposing on be- 
half of the Canadian Government certain principles to 
govern the future organization and operation of the North 
American Air Defense Command (NORAD). 

I am pleased to inform you that my Government con- 
curs in the principles set forth in your note. My Gov- 
ernment further agrees with your proposal that your 
note and this reply shall constitute an agreement be- 
tween the two Governments effective today. 

Accept, Excellency, the renewed assurances of my 
highest consideration. 

For the Secretary of State: 
CHRISTIAN A. HERTER 
His Excellency 
NORMAN ROBERTSON, 
Ambassador of Canada. 
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U.S. and Honduras Sign Agreement 


for First Loan From New Fund 
Press release 270 dated May 16 


The first agreement for a loan from the new De- 
velopment Loan Fund was signed on May 16 be- 
tween the United States and the Central American 
Republic of Honduras. The fund was authorized 
by Congress to provide an additional source of fi- 
nancing to help friendly foreign nations to de- 
velop their economic resources and thus increase 
their productive capacity. 

Honduras will use the $5 million provided un- 
der this agreement to help finance construction of 
a new 45-mile paved highway to connect Puerto 
Cortes, the country’s main Caribbean port, with 
the Honduran national road network and in im- 
proving Honduras’ important Western and South- 
ern Highways. 

The agreement was signed for Honduras by 
Fernando Villar, Minister of Economy and Fi- 
nance, and by Dempster McIntosh, Manager of 
the Development Loan Fund, for the United 
States. Among those witnessing the signing cer- 


emony at DLF headquarters were Roberto Ramf- 
rez, president of the Central Bank of Honduras; 
Lempira Bonilla, economic counselor of the Em- 
bassy; and Rollin S. Atwood, regional director 


of Latin American operations of the International 
Cooperation Administration, which has a mutual 
security assistance program in Honduras. 

The $5 million which Honduras is receiving 
from the DLF will be used to finance the local- 
currency costs of highway projects estimated to 
cost $10.5 million (21 million lempiras). The 
remaining $5.5 million is being provided by a loan 
from the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development to finance the cost of imported 
equipment, materials, and services. 

The DLF loan is for a period of 20 years at an 
interest rate of 314 percent. A significant fea- 
ture, in addition to the relatively low interest rate, 
is provision for repayment of the dollar loan in 
lempiras—Honduran currency. 


Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Cultural Property 


Protocol for the protection of cultural property in the 
event of armed conflict. Done at The Hugue May 14, 
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1954. Entered into force August 7, 1956.” 
Accession deposited: Israel, April 1, 1958, 


Narcotic Drugs 


Protocol for limiting and regulating the cultivation of 
the poppy plant, the production of, international and 
wholesale trade in, and use of opium. Dated at New 
York June 23, 1953.” 

Ratification deposited: Korea, April 29, 1958. 


Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 


International convention for the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries. Dated at Washington February 8, 1949. 
Entered into force July 3, 1950. TIAS 2089. 
Adherence deposited: Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 

lics, April 10, 1958. 


Property 

Convention for the protection of industrial property. 
Signed at London June 2, 1934. Entered into force 
August 1, 1938. 53 Stat. 1748. 
Adherence effective: Australia, June 2, 1958. 


Trade and Commerce 


Seventh protocol of rectifications and modifications to the 
texts of the schedules to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva November 30, 
1957. 

Signatures: Sweden, March 4, 1958; Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, April 29, 1958. 


United Nations 


Constitution of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization. Done at London No- 
vember 16, 1945. Entered into force November 4, 1946. 
TIAS 1580. 

Signature: Ghana, April 11, 1958." 


Weather 


Convention of the World Meteorological Organization. 
Done at Washington October 11, 1947. Entered into 
force March 23, 1950. TIAS 2052. 

Accession deposited: Federation of Malaya, May 19, 
1958. 


BILATERAL 
Argentina 


Agreement establishing a United States Air Force mission 
to conduct high level meteorological tests in Argentina. 
Effected by exchange of notes at Buenos Aires April 23 
and 28, 1958. Entered into force April 28, 1958. 


Canada 

Agreement relating to organization and operations of the 
North American Air Defense Command. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Washington May 12, 1958. En- 
tered into force May 12, 1958. 


Italy 


Agreement relating to the improvement of the child feed- 
ing program carried out by the Amministrazione per le 
Attivita’ Assistenziali Italiane e Internazionali, with 
annex. Effected by exchange of notes at Rome May 8, 
1958. Entered into force May 8, 1958. 


Korea 


Agreement amending research reactor agreement concern- 
ing civil uses of atomic energy of February 3, 1956 


* Not in force for the United States. 

? Not in force. 

*The instrument of acceptance by Ghana having been 
deposited, the constitution entered into force for Ghana 
Apr. 11, 1958. 
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(TIAS 8490). Signed at Washington March 14, 1958. 

Entered into force: May 22, 1958 (date on which each 
government received from the other written notifica- 
tion that it had complied with statutory and con- 
stitutional requirements). 


New Zealand 

Agreement relating to the abolition of visa fees and the 
extension of the period of validity in certain types of 
nonimmigrant visas. Effected by exchange of notes at 
Wellington December 16, 1957 and May 2 and 5, 1958. 
Entered into force June 1, 1958. 


Philippines 

Agreement for the establishment of a Mutual Defense 
Board and the assignment of Philippine military liaison 
officers to United States military bases in the Philip- 
pines. Effected by exchange of notes at Manila May 
15, 1958. Entered into force May 15, 1958. 








DEPARTMENT AND FOREIGN SERVICE 





20 FSO’s Leave for Seminar in Africa 


The Department of State announced on May 15 (press 
release 269) that a group of 20 Foreign Service officers 
would leave for Africa on May 29 to take part in a 3- 
month seminar which will give them a broader under- 
standing of the problems and peoples of Africa south of 
the Sahara. 

The seminar, conducted under the direction of the For- 
eign Service Institute, is being presented for the first time 
and is designed to meet the growing need for a greater 
understanding of Africa on the part of United States 
Government Officials. 

The seminar is being conducted in close cooperation 
with universities and government institutions in various 
parts of Sub-Saharan Africa and has been made pos- 
sible by a grant of funds from the Ford Foundation. 


Appointments 

Abbot Low Moffat as director of the International 
Cooperation Administration operations mission in Ghana, 
effective May 19. (For biographic details, see Depart- 
ment of State press release 275 dated May 19.) 





PUBLICATIONS 











Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 
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International Traffic in Arms—Regulations Issued by the 
Secretary of State Governing Registration and Licens- 
ing Under Section 414 of the Mutual Security Act of 
1954 and Related Laws. Pub. 6587. 48 pp. 25¢. 


A pamphlet containing the regulations governing the in- 
ternational traffic in arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war and technical data relating thereto. 


Questions and Answers on the Mutual Security Program. 
Pub. 6613. General Foreign Policy Series 125. 20 pp. 
15¢. 


A pamphlet answering the questions commonly asked con- 
cerning the Mutual Security Program of the United 
States. 


Facts About Foreign Trade. Pub. 6617. Commercial 
Policy Series 166. 17 pp. 15¢. 


A pamphlet containing a series of charts demonstrating 
the importance to the U.S. economy of our exports and 
imports. 


Organization of American States. Pub. 6625. Interna- 
tional Organization and Conference Series II, American 
Republics 15. 20 pp. 15¢. 


A pamphlet outlining the history, organization, and func- 
tions of the Organization of American States. 





Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: May 19-25 


Press releases may be obtained from the News 
Division, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 
Releases issued prior to May 19 which appear in 
this issue of the BULLETIN are Nos. 264, and 266 of 
May 14, 269 of May 15, and 270 of May 16. 
No. Date Subject 
4273 5/19 U.S. protests Soviet action on John A. 
Baker. 
274 5/19 U.S.-Canadian exchange of notes on 
NORAD. 
275 5/19 Moffat named USOM director in 
Ghana (rewrite). 
5/19 Visit of Philippine President (re- 
write). 
5/20 Dillon: “Economic Growth in a Di- 
vided World.” 
5/20 DLF authorizes loans to 5 countries. 
5/20 Palmer: “The United States and 
Emerging Africa.” 
5/20 Dulles: news conference. 
5/20 U.S. mining experts to visit Soviet 
Union. 
5/21 Katzen to observe informational me- 
dia guaranty program in Israel. 
5/22 Iran credentials (rewrite). 
*284 5/22 President’s semiannual report on mu- 
tual security program. 
285 5/23 Afghanistan credentials (rewrite). 
7286 5/24 U.S. note to Soviets on travel regu- 
lations. 
Experts on nuclear tests chosen to 
meet with Soviet experts (rewrite). 


*Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 
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American Republics 

Review of Recent Anti-American Demonstrations 
(Murphy) a 

Secretary Dulles’ News Conference of May 20 

Vice President Nixon Returns From South American 
Tour (Eisenhower, Nixon) ee ere 


Atomic Energy 

Appointment of U.S. Technical Experts To Study 
Agreement on Nuclear Tests . . 

President Proposes Meeting of Experts To Stuay 
Methods of Detecting Violations of an Agreement 
on Cessation of Nuclear Tests ceesemnahan 
Hagerty, Khrushchev ) ree 


Aviation. U.S. and Canada Sia on NORAD 
Organization and Operations (texts of notes) 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


TREATIES IN FORCE 


A List of Treaties 
and Other International Agreements 
of the United States 
in Force on January 1, 1958 


This publication is a guide to treaties and other international 
agreements in force between the United States and other countries at 
the beginning of the current year. 

The list includes bilateral treaties and other agreements, ar- 
ranged by country or other political entity, and multilateral treaties 
and other agreements, arranged by subject with names of countries 
which have become parties. Date of signature, date of entry into 
force for the United States, and citations to texts are furnished for 
each agreement. 

Documents affecting international copyright relations of the 
United States are listed in the appendix. 

Information on current treaty actions, supplementing the infor- 
mation contained in 7'reaties in Force, is published weekly in the 
Department of State Bulletin. 

The new edition of 7'reaties in Force (266 pp.) is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for $1.25 a copy. 


Publication 6626 $1.25 


Please send me copies of Treaties in Force. 
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